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THE NEW U.S. ADMINISTRATION AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


he Middle East that President-elect 

Kennedy finds is very much differ- 
ent from the one that existed when 
President Eisenhower entered his first 
term of office. Exclusive Western 
hegemony in the area is gone. The 
USSR and, lately, China have establish- 
ed themselves firmly on the Nile and 
in Syria, and have gained footholds in 
Iraq, Yemen and the Sudan and, to 
some degree, in Ethiopia, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, etc. as well. 

Arab nationalism, which seemed to 
some observers in the beginning to be 
centered exclusively about Nasser, has 
crystallized a number of independent 
regional and national centers with their 
own leaders and interests. These often 
clash with the interests of the UAR and 
with its leader’s amb‘tions. The count- 
ries of the Central Treaty Organization 
— Turkey, Iran and Pakistan — are 
bound to the West by a military pact. 
During this time Israel has succeeded 
in establishing herself as a stable and 
strong factor in the Middle East. Her 
population, economy, internal organiza- 
tion and military, technical and scient- 


ific abilities have grown enormously. 
Kennedy confronts a stable Israel, with 
relative quiet on her borders and a 
rapidly expanding economy — an Israel 
that today provides technical and other 
assistance to a number of Afro-Asian 
countries. 

In one respect, however, the Middle 
Eastern picture has not changed. The 
Israeli-Arab conflict still exists in no 
less severe a form as before. The Arab 
refugees are mostly still refugees. Many 
of them still dwell in the same tents in 
which they were then. 


II 

Judging by the declarat‘ons and policy 
statements it has already made, the 
Kennedy Administrat’on will face a very 
complicated question: how to improve 
relations with the Arab national move- 
ment, and with the UAR and President 
Nasser in particular, in order to prevent 
further Soviet penetration into the area 
(and perhaps even to push the Soviet 
Union back a little), while at the same 
time strengthening American ties with 
those friends of the West like Iran, 
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Jordan, Turkey and, of course, Israel. 
Many people in Israel view any pros- 
pect of a U.S.-UAR rapprochement with 
great suspicion and even alarm, for a 
number of reasons. They feel that Pre- 
sident Nasser’s Government has not de- 
served American or Western friendship, 
that Nasser cannot and will not be a 
reliable partner for the West, and that 
in any case such a rapprochement may 
harm Israel as long as the UAR refuses 
to live in peace with her. 

It is of course impossible to anticipate 
what such a _ rapprochement might 
entail. It is doubtful whether it is at 
all possible, given the wide range of 
Opposing attitudes of the two countries 
on a number of such crucial issues as 
the Congo, Algeria, relations with the 
Soviet bloc, CENTO, Jordan — even if 
we leave Israel aside. From the Israeli 
point of view the central question would 
be the character of such a rapproche- 
ment: whether it would be a yielding 
to extremist Arab nationalist demands 
at Israel’s expense, or a productive 
approach leading the UAR _ towards 
positive economic, social and cultural 
development, away from an overwhelm- 
ing tie with one bloc, away from an 
adventurist foreign policy and closer to 
co-existence and a settlement with Isra- 
el. Should it take the latter form it 
might not at all be to Israel’s disadvant- 
age. On the contrary, such a rapproche- 
ment might help towards a mitigation 
of tension and a final Arab-Israeli 
settlement. In any case it might be pre- 
ferable to the UAR slipping further 
into full dependence on one of the two 
super-powers, one of which is at present 
far from friendly towards Israel. 


here cannot, however, be a proper 

stabilization of the Middle Eastern 
situation, as well as a possibility of 
Western-Arab understanding, without a 
settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
This problem will continue to crop up 
and to cause bad blood in the relations 
between both sides until it is solved. 

During the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion no persistent and firm efforts were 
made to solve the problem. The admin- 
istration behaved according to the adage 
of “letting sleeping dogs lie.” 

Thus the most appropriate moment 
for an Arab-Jewish settlement was lost— 
before the Soviet Union had moved 
into the area, when the truce agree- 
ments and the refugee problem were 
still fresh. The assumption that time 
will make Israeli-Arab agreement easier 
has been proven false. The interests of 
world peace, of Western-Arab under- 
standing and of course of both Jews 
and Arabs, demand persistent and un- 
relenting efforts for an Arab-Israeli 
settlement (or at least the improvement 
of relations). 

On a number of occasions President- 
elect Kennedy has advocated the need 
for such efforts. In 1957, while still 
Senator, he proposed a four-point pro- 
gram: that a committee of experts settle 
the problem of the permanent Israeli- 
Arab borders; that Israel receive those 
refugees willing to become loyal citizens 
and that the others be resettled in the 
Arab countries; free navigation through 
the Suez Canal; and the implementation 
of general, broad development projects 
for the whole Middle East area. 

He did not return to these proposals 
during his presidential election cam- 
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paign. The central point of his Middle 
East platform was a promise to do 
everything in his power to bring both 
sides to direct and secret negotiations. 

In the present circumstances any 
attempt to impose any territorial changes, 
as recommended by some foreign ex- 
perts, would probably ruin the possibility 
of agreement. As a matter of fact, the 
possibility of getting both sides to agree 
to any four points in advance seems 
vety remote. It would seem, therefore, 
that the effort to bring both sides to 
secret negotiations, and not Kennedy’s 
first proposals, might hold some hope 
as a path towards Israeli-Arab agree- 
ment. 

It is self-evident that an atmosphere 


of improving American-Soviet Union 
relations as a result of a Kennedy- 
Khrushchev understanding of some kind 
and the subsidence of the cold war 
and the competition between the Great 
Powers in the area would greatly in- 
crease both the very possibility of con- 
ducting negotiations and their chances 
for success. 

If the Kennedy Administration ful- 
fills its election promise to maintain 
persistent and unrelenting efforts to 
make such Israeli-Arab negotiations 
possible, and to facilitate the creation of 
the proper conditions for them, it will 
have done a great service to the Arab, 
Jewish and American peoples, as well 
as to world peace. Z. K. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


FE. year the tragedy of the Arab 
refugees is displayed at the United 
Nations only to serve as a springboard 
for violent recriminations and as a 
smoke-screen for the inability to take 
constructive action. From year to year 
the problem becomes more difficult and 
less amenable to solution. It is one of 
those ills for which time is no healer. 

The deadlock has been as complete 
as ever this year. Israel can neither 
persuade the United Nations to enforce 
the integration of the refugees within 
the Arab countries nor compel the Arab 
states to negotiate for peace in order to 
solve the problem. The Arab states 


cannot force repatriation upon Israel be- 
fore peace, and even less so without 
peace, The United Nations has shown 
itself incapable of inducing both sides 
to treat the problem with reason and 
moderation in order to put an end to 
the terrible situation of over two 
hundred thousand families living in 
frustration and hopelessness. 
Responsible public opinion in Israel 
should not, however, view this year's 
discussion at the UN as just another 
stereotyped repetition. It must weigh 
certain facts and trends which are be- 
coming more outstanding from year to 
year. The first fact is that the problem 
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of moral responsibility is becoming 
more irrelevant with the passage of 
time. International public opinion is 
becom‘ng less interested in the question 
of who is to blame for the creation of 
the refugee problem; it is more and 
more impressed by the fact that the 
refugees exist, that the Arab countries 
refuse to integrate them, and that Is- 
rael refuses to accept them back. The 
1948 Arab invasion of Palestine, which 
brought about the refugee problem, is 
no longer accepted as a justification for 
placing the sole responsibility for the 
solution of the problem on the Arab 
states. In this year’s discussion 44 
members of the special political com- 
mittee supported the right of the Arab 
refugees to repatriation, as against 22 
who justified the position adopted by 
Israel. 

We should also rid ourselves of the 
illusion that the refugee problem can 
be a means of compelling the Arab 
states to begin peace negotiations with 
Israel. The suffering of hundreds of 
thousands of children and women in 
the refugee camps has not induced the 
Arab Governments to soften their ex- 
treme opposition to a peace settlement 
with Israel. Instead, the tragedy of the 
refugees is used as a weapon in their 
political and moral warfare against Is- 
rael, and a very dangerous and poison- 
ous weapon it is. The continuation of 
the refugee problem therefore works 
against Israel’s own interests. 

The very small number of refugees 
who have integrated themselves into 
the economies of the Arab states is also 
a problem which should be analysed 
more deeply. The failure of re-integra- 


tion schemes is: not wholly due to the 
opposition and obstruction on the part 
of the Arab governments, who see in 
the refugees’ return to Israel a means 
of destroying the new state from with- 
in. There were moments during the past 
13 years when the Arab governments 
did demonstrate a certain measure of 
readiness to cooperate with UNWRA 
in econom’c rehabilitation schemes. But 
even these modest attempts failed be- 
cause of the inability of the Arab gov- 
ernments to cope with the technical and 
social problems involved in _ larger 
schemes for resettlement, and because 
of the refusal of the refugees them- 
selves to move away and to settle per- 
manently outside their places of origin. 

The right to repatriation has certainly 
been used by many who only desire to 
restore the situation which existed prior 
to the establishment of Israel; for 
them it is a continuation of the war of 
1948. But it would be unrealistic and 
unreasonable to disregard the element 
of simple human attachment of the re- 
fugees to their families, to their former 
homes, and to the country which was 
their motherland for many centuries. 
Certainly the Jewish people, who have 
been refugees themselves, should be 
able to understand this feeling and 
longirg for a lost homeland, and its 
psychological and national impact on 
the refugees and on the young genera- 
tion growing up in the camps. 


A’ other observation to be made is that 
the delay in finding a solution is 
making the problem more difficult for 
both Israel and the Arab states. Child- 
ren, mothers, widows and old folk al- 
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ready form the majority of the refugees, 
while able-bodied men and women are 
growing up without any training for 
productive work. A very large intel- 
lectual class is being formed in the re- 
fugee secondary school system, which 
is relatively the widest among the 
Middle Eastern countries. Imbued with 
their hatred against Israel, these in- 
tellectuals will also be a problem for 
the Arab countries. Deprived of any 
possibility of constructive economic and 
social activity, they may become an 
element of unrest and anarchy for the 
region as a whole, 

All these facts lead to the conclusion 
that Israel’s real interest lies in finding 
a constructive solution to the problem 
as soon as possible. Mr. Jon Kimche, the 
editor of “The Jewish Observer and 
Middle East Review,’ has demanded 
that Israel adopt an active “refugce 
policy.” He criticizes Israel’s attitude 


for being “hesitant, defensive and 
escapist,” and says that it has “all along 
played for time,” though he himself 
does not specify what the nature of 
this new policy should be. 

Israel has made two important an- 
nouncements during the last year: that 
she is ready to pay compensation before 
a peace settlement is achieved, and that 
she is ready to negotiate the refugee 
issue independently of peace. These are 
steps forward, though insufficient to 
break the deadlock. One way out of the 
impasse might be for Israel to make it 
clear that given conditions of peace, the 
cooperation of the Arab states and in- 
ternational aid, she would be ready to 
take a part of the refugees back. Such 
an announcement made _ negotiations 
with the Arab states possible in the 
past. The failure of those negotiations 
should not be a reason to oppose any 
efforts to renew them now. S. F. 


THE 25th ZIONIST CONGRESS 


|' is symptomatic of the crisis of pre- 
sent-day Zionism that the prepara- 
tions for the 25th World Zionist Con- 
gress, which opens in Jerusalem at 
the end of December, are taking place 
in the mixed atmosphere of indiffer- 
ence and the expectation of change. 
In part, the fate of the Zionist 
movement following the establishment 
of Israel has been natural. First, an im- 
portant part of the Zionist program has 


been attained and left Zionists outside 
Israel facing the question of what their 
future aim was to be. Second, the new 
autonomous and sovereign state brought 
into being a government which took 
over many of the tasks which the Zio- 
nist movement had carried on for fifty 
years and more. 

Before the establishment of Israel the 
Zionist Organization also filled an im- 
portant political function. Through the 
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Congress and its executive organ, the 
Jewish Agency, it was officially res- 
ponsible for policy. It decided on prog- 
rams and negotiated with the Manda- 
tory Government and other govern- 
ments It was this organization that 
mobilized both Jewish and _ general 
public opinion in support of the struggle 
for the right to immigration and settle- 
ment and... ultimately... for the Jew- 
ish state. There were always other 
tasks as well: fund-raising, Jewish edu- 
cation, the stimulation of immigration, 
but in the stormy period preceding the 
UN Partition decision these had also 
become part of the political struggle. 


The establishment of the State of 
Israel had at least one other far-reach- 
ing effect on the Zionist movement. 
Israel is now a sovereign state with its 
own special interests and its own re- 
lationships with foreign countries as 
well as with Jewish communities a- 
broad. The citizens of Israel are no 
longer only immigrant Jews but Is- 
raelis, with all that that implies in the 
creation of a special patriotism, new 
cultural forms and specific interests. 
In addition Israel is not only a “Jewish 
State’” but also in effect a bi-national 
state in which Arabs form 10 per 
cent of the population. The problems 
which have arisen from this new situ- 
ation are far from being solved (most 
readers will recall the discussions of 
“Who is a Jew’ of a few years ago, 
which caused a government crisis.) 
But the processes of change have gone 
far enough to create a situation very 
different from the time when the Jew- 
ish Yishuv in Palestine was only the 


advance-guard of the Zionist move- 
ment. 

. With the establishment of the State, 
the World Zionist Organization sud- 
denly found itself bereft of what many 
of its adherents had become accustomed 
to consider its chief raison d’etre, 
and it was called upon to devote an 
increasing part of its energies to the 
task of fund-raising. 

But it is clear that fund-raising alone 
cannot supply the content for a nation- 
alist movement like Zionism. This is 
especially true since the Zionist orga- 
nizations have had to go outside their 
own ranks in the search for ever- 
increasing funds. In the United States, 
for example, most of the money is rais- 
ed by the United Jewish Appeal, an 
organization in which philanthropic and 
other groups which are not affiliated 
with the Zionist movement predomi- 
nate. 

Immigration is the answer which 
Israel is demanding today. It is in the 
problem of immigration to Israel that 
the Zionist movement finds its great- 
est challenge today, and it is on this 
problem that the ideological discus- 
sion at the Congress will most prob- 
ably turn. 

Israelis look upon the continuation 
of immigration not only as an ideo- 
logical postulate, but also as a very 
practical necessity. Israel already needs 
a large influx of new immigrants in 
order to meet the trained manpower 
needs of its expanding economy. Large 
plans have been made for the devel- 
opment of the natural resources of 
the Negev: the expansion of agricul- 
ture with the completion of the Jor- 
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dan River Plan, the construction of 
industrial towns based on local minerals 
and other resources. All these programs 
will remain on paper only unless 
large-scale immigration makes imple- 
mentation possible. Finally, the pos- 
sibilities of maintaining and develop- 
ing a vigorous national life and cul- 
ture will be very poor with a small 
and stagnant population. 

These are the reasons why most 
Israelis feel that they are heing let 
down by their fellow Jews abroad, and 
especially in the United States, despite 
the great devotion to Israel which the 
latter have displayed and their indis- 
pensable and continuous financial sup- 
port. There are some in Israel, led by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
who have drawn extreme conclusions 
from this situation. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
has publicly stated that he no longer 
considers himself a “Zionist” in the 
traditional sense of the word; a Zionist, 
he says, is only a Jew who is ready to 
immigrate to Israel. All the others 
are only friends of Israel, whose friend- 
ship should be cultivated, but without 
any special preferences for those be- 
longing to the Zionist organizations. 
He would, apparently, also do away 
with the Zionist Organization, since he 
considers it only a ‘‘scaffolding” which 
was necessary as long as the state had 
to be built, but which has become 
superfluous now. 

All the parties in Israel undoubtedly 
would agree with Mr. Ben-Gurion in 
putting the primacy on immigration. 
For most of them, however, and this 
includes most of the members of Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s party, Mapai, the Prime 


Minister would seem to be throwing 
out the baby with the bath water. 

They would all agree that the World 
Zionist movement needs revitalization 
and new ideas, But, they claim, Israel 
is far from secure enough economically 
and politically to go it alone without 
the support of an organized political 
national movement throughout the 
world, depending only on the amorph- 
ous aid of separate Jewish communities 
and societies drawn by ties of senti- 
ment to aid their ‘brothers in Israel.” 

But they would add that not only 
Israel needs the Zionist movement. 
The Jews throughout the world face 
specific national problems as Jews, 
whatever their status as citizens of their 
respective countries. These problems 
may be the danger of economic dis- 
placement and impoverishment, in the 
aftermath of national and social up- 
heavals, or the process of assimilation 
and the loss of Jewish identity which 
is so prevalent today in most parts of 
the world, wherever Jews are found. 
Zionists believe that as long as the 
major part of the Jewish people con- 
tinue to reside in the “Diaspora,” 
these problems will remain in exis- 
tence and will have to be solved. Most 
Israelis would agree that whatever its 
faults and its weaknesses, the only 
movement that can tackle these prob- 
lems is the Zionist movement. 


O” major task which the Zionist 
movement throughout the world 
could fill would be to help create the 
conditions which would make peace be- 
tween Israel and her neighbors event- 
ually possible. Israel, herself, though 
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situated in the very midst of the Arab 
world, is separated from that world 
by a curtain of implacable hatred. By 
and large, and this includes the Israeli 
Arab population as well, the wall se- 
parating the two sides is hermetically 
sealed. 

While Israelis themselves are as far 
from their neighbors across the bord- 
ers as if they were on different con- 
tinents, Jewish communities in various 
parts of the world have many op- 
portunities to meet Arabs. There are 
sizable Arab communities in the Unit- 
ed States, South America and various 
parts of Asia and Africa, There are 
Jewish communities in the Arab count- 
ries, and especially in Tunisia, Moroc- 
co and Algeria. In addition, large 
numbers of the citizens of the Arab 
counries can also be found abroad, either 
in official capacities or as students, 
exchange professors, business men, etc. 
They offer fields of activity which can 
be fruitful in the long run. 

The history of Zionist policy can 
show many examples of attempts to 
bridge the gap between the two peopl- 
es. But there can be no doubt that one 
of the Zionist movement's deeper er- 
rors was its misunderstanding and un- 
derestimation of the Arab _ national 
movement, It goes without saying that 
the reverse is also true and that the 
war of 1948 and the problem of the 
refugees could have been averted if 
there had been an Arab leadership 
capable of understanding Zionist aims 
and vitality. 

The Zionist movement could con- 
tribute a great deal towards making 


peace with the Arab national move- 
ment. 

There have been contacts between Jew- 
ish and Arab students, or between Zion- 
ists and Arab spokesmen. For the most 
part, however these contacts have taken 
the form of a debate between two 
diainetrically opposed parties, both 
attempting to convince a more or less 
neutral audience. Sometimes this debate 
is necessary and inevitable, as part of 
the war of propaganda between both 
sides. But the debate would become a 
much more fruitful one if at least the 
Zionist side were to take it upon itself 
to demonstrate that it was not a “tool 
of imperialism,” and to prove not that 
it was always right but that, in the long 
run, both sides could not only co-exist 
without violence, but even work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit. 

Dr. Nahum Goldmann, the President 
of the World Zionist Organization, has 
indeed shown, on various occasions, 
that he appreciates the role the Zionist 
movement could play in this field. He 
has even attempted to take the initiative 
at various times. He would undoubtedly 
feel himself able to do much more if 
he were backed by a strong and self- 
confident Zionist movement, which felt 
that it had its own role to play in 
addition co supporting Israel. 

The hour of its greatest triumph, the 
establishment of Israel, as we have said, 
paradoxically faced the Zionist move- 
ment with the question of its future. 
If it takes the first steps towards re- 
vitalization, it could still fill an im- 
portant role in modern Jewish history. 

S. B. 
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A leader of the Moroccan National Movement 
sees the unification of North Africa as the in- 
evitable solution for the Algerian impasse. 


MEHDI BEN BARKA 


TOWARDS A UNITED MAGHREB 


he idea of creating a Maghreb federa- 

tion originated in April 1958 during 
the Tangiers Conference of the three 
North African liberation movements. 
Though it aroused popular enthusiasm 
in the Maghreb and frightened some 
imperialist circles, we must confess that 
30 months later the project is still a 
dead letter, 

Now the idea has suddenly taken 
shape again under the irresistible pressure 
of events and the implacable develop- 
ment of the Algerian war, which is 
taking on an increasingly revolutionary 
character with the creation of a united 
Maghreb as one of its fundamental 
objectives. This idea is also the result 
of the impossibility of resolving the 
Algerian problem by a pacific discussion 
with France, especially after the failure 
of the Melun talks. 





MEHDI BEN BARKA was President of 
the former Moroccan Consultative Assembly 
and is now one of the leaders of the Mo- 
foccan National Union of Popular Forces, 
the country’s most important political organ- 
ization, as well as Chairman of Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee. He suggests the unific- 
aticn of North Africa (the Maghreb) as a 
means of ending the Algerian impasse and of 


completing the independence of the countries 
of North Africa. 


That is why there are now voices on 
both sides of the borders of embattled 
Algeria calling for the unification of 
the destinies of the countries of the 
Maghreb as the only solution which 
can end the war and lead the North 
African peoples to the road of political, 
economic and social construction which 
was sealed by the colonial system. 

Bourguiba, the President of the Tu- 
nisian Republic, suggested the idea of 
union between Algeria and Tunisia 
during his September speech in Kai- 
rouan, and he has taken it up again in 
his recent statements in Afrique-Action. 

As far as Morocco is concerned, the 
aspirations of the people were expressed 
by the National Union of Popular 
Forces. Abdourahim Bouabid, former 
vice-president of the Council and one- 
time Minister of National Econpmy, 
stated before the National Council of 
the NUPF on October 21, 1960 in 
Casablanca, that : 

“Declarations are no longer suffic- 
ient and must be followed by acts, since 
the Algerian war is the war of all the 
Arab Maghreb.” 

Linking the Algerian War with the 
maintenance on Moroccan territory until 
1963 of French training bases — with 
the official agreement of the Govern- 
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ment of H.M. Mohammed V — the 
National Council of the Moroccan Po- 
pular Forces issued an appeal calling on 
the Moroccan people : 

“To carry out its duty in order to 
bring to an end the provocations and 
insecurity caused by the presence of the 
French troops on Moroccan territory. 
This is the only means of completing 
the independence of the country and of 
giving concrete proof of our solidarity 
with the Algerian revolution which is 
becoming the symbol of liberation for 
all Africa.” 

Whether it means an operation de- 
signed to exert Western pressure on 
France, even if it involves the accept- 
ance of a calculated risk, or means 
really becoming involved in an armed 
conflict, all the leaders of the North 
African liberation movements believe 
that the Arab Maghreb will be born 
together with Independent Algeria. 

French imperialistic circles and some 
of their Western allies, on the other 
hand, are mainly preoccupied in main- 
taining the major part of their economic 
and military domination on the south- 
ern bank of the Mediterranean. This 
domination they must protect against 
any possible infiltration from the East- 
ern countries, even at the cost of pro- 
voking the “palestinization” of the 
Maghreb, the partition of Algeria, and 
the creation of a static equilibrium 
based on the co-existence of neo-colon- 
ial, fascist and semi-feudal regimes. 

To judge according to the present 
evolution of events, the positions of 
both sides will tend to become more 
inflexible. 

Both the Second Conference of the 


African People, which met in Tunis last 
January, and the Second Conference for 
Afro-Asian Solidarity, in Conakry in 
April 1960, adopted unanimous resolu- 
tions to “increase the effective support 
for the Algerian people and to provide 
it with all the necessary means to realize 
its national independence.” 

The means listed included the forma- 
tion of a “corps of volunteers for the 
Algerian War of Independeace,” and 
the request to all the African states to 
facilitate the realization of this project. 

This solidarity takes on additional 
significance after the recent voyage to 
Peking by a delegation from the Pro- 
visional Algerian Government, headed 
by Ferhat Abbas; the recognition accord- 
ed the Provisional Government by the 
U.S.S.R.; and the re-affirmation by both 
the Tunisian Government and the Mo- 
roccan Popular Forces of the common 

estiny of the Maghreb peoples in their 
struggle for true independence and the 
liquidation of the remnants of the 
colonial and feudal regimes. In any 
case the United Maghreb will have to 
arise in the very near future, whether 
by war or by peaceful means. A pacific 
solution is still possible and the chances 
of attaining it are actually increased by 
the growing solidarity of the peoples 
behind struggling Algerian and by the 
development among the French people 
of a powerful public opinion in favor 
of peace and cooperation with the 
Maghreb and the other African count- 
ries on the basis of equality and mutual 
interests. 

Our desire for peace and cooperation 
is undeniable. It is the same as that 
of all the arising peoples who have 
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won or are in the process of winning 
their independence. This desire is con- 
stantly reinforced by the heavy tasks 
awaiting us: to remove the vestiges of 
proverty, exploitation and robbery by 
the colonial and feudal regimes and to 
catch up in our backwardness in order 
to construct a new society in the service 
of progress and humanity. 

It is the perspectives of cooperation, 
as well as the unbreakable determina- 
tion of the peoples of the Maghreb to 
carry on the struggle until complete 
liberation, which will hasten the end 
of the Algerian war and the unfolding 
of a united, democratic and prosperous 
Maghreb. 

For France, agreement should be made 
easier by the perspectives of cooperation 
with the whole of the Maghreb, especial- 
ly since the Moroccan and Tunisian in- 
dependence proclaimed in 1956 has still 
not permitted the establishment of a 
teal and frank cooperation between 
these two countries and France. 

* 

A’ the end of 1955 two roads were 

open to Tunis and Morocco. The 
first was that of armed conflict on a 
unified Maghreb front by means of the 
instruments forged under the armed re- 
pression by the French Administration 
since 1951. These instruments were 
composed of the fellagha in Tunisia, 
the resistance movement and then the 
Army of Liberation in Morocco, and 
the F.L.N. and its liberation army in 
Algeria. What the three traditional 
Maghreb political movements — the Neo- 
Destour, the Movement for the Victory 
of Democratic Freedoms and Istiqlal — 
had not been able to make concrete 


since signing the first Maghreb plan in 
May 1945 was almost carried out by 
a movement towards direct action by 
the working class and peasant base of 
these movements. This movement some- 
times was faced with the hesitations of 
some of the traditional leaders, who 
were much more inclined towards look- 
ing for forms of compromise with the 
colonial regime for the benefit of the 
national bourgeoisie. This first road 
would have led to a stiffening of the 
anti-imperialist struggle under the direc- 
tion of a revolutionary Maghrebian 
organization. 

The other road, that of compromise, 
was desired by the large and established 
economic interests in North Africa who 
were frightened by the perspective of 
such a popular and revolutionary storm 
breaking out over the whole of North 
Africa. It was this road which made 
possible Tunisian internal autonomy, 
the return of the Sultan from his exile 
in Madagascar and, finally, the proclama- 
tion of the independence of Morocco 
and Tunisia. 

Those revolutionaries who accepted 
the compromise hoped that even in- 
complete independence (since military 
and economic domination were still 
maintained) would help the Maghreb 
as a whole to offer more efficacious aid 
to the struggle for the liberation of 
Algeria, believing that the effort against 
imperialism was concentrated there. 

After five years we can see that 
events have gone otherwise. The Alger- 
ian people have not yet realized their 
independence, though their struggle has 
grown in dynamism to the point of 
becoming the symbol of the struggle of 
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all peoples for liberation. But, again, 
Tunisia and Morocco have been pre- 
occupied by their new independence, 
with all that this means as a formal 
and absorbing fact, as well as a limita- 
tion on the freedom of action of gov- 
ernments allied to France. 

Official aid to militant Algeria has 
therefore not been as efficacious or as 
extensive as might have been expected. 
The construction of the two newly- 
independent states has also not been 
realized according to the favorable per- 
spectives visualized in 1955. 

In Tunis the feudal regime has in- 
deed been liquidated and replaced by 
a parliamentary democracy; in Morocco, 
on the other hand,  semi-feudalism, 
frightened by the perspectives of a 
democratic and popular Algeria, has 
tried to oppose the will of the popular 
forces which animated the movement 
of liberation and which maintained an 
army of liberation in the Sahara Desert 
until the month of May 1960. 

But if, on the economic level, Mo- 
rocco has taken some great steps forward 
towards liberation and expansion, the 
situation in Tunisia has remained prob- 
lematic because of the Algerian war. 

Just like the two sides in Algeria, 
the two independences of 1956 have 
ended up in an impasse, chiefly politic- 
al in Morocco and economic in Tunisia. 
Today we witness the rebirth of the 
same spirit of 1955 for the common 
struggle and development of the 
Maghreb. 

For Tunisia that struggle is linked to 
her chances of economic expansion. For 


Morocco it means the liquidation of the 
sequels of the colonial and semi-feudal 
regime, and, as in 1953, it would per- 
mit once more the mobilization of all 
the popular forces for the joint object 
ives of the liberation of Algeria, the 
evacuation of the French bases, the de- 
fence of public liberties and, finally, 
the election of a constituent assembly 
based on universal suffrage which could 
control the actions of the Executive. 

On the institutional plane there is talk 
of federation and confederation. The 
freely expressed popular will will have 
to decide on economic and political in- 
stitutions. The important thing is that 
this common will exists both in Tu- 
nisia, in Algeria, in Morocco, in Mau- 
ritania, and even in Libya. It is not a 
matter of an historic restoration of the 
glorious past of the Almoravid and 
Almohad empires. This will be a con- 
struction turned towards the future, with 
full awareness of its historic heritage 
and of the role which it will be called 
upon to play in the Mediterranean 
basin and on the African continent. It 
will have to take upon itself the 
fundamental task of breaking the knot 
of underdevelopment, of assuring a rising 
standard of living and of guaranteeing 
the full flowering of the new society. 

The conditions for this development 
exist not only in the will of the people 
but also in the considerable resources 
found in the Maghreb countries and in 
their common reserve — the Sahara, as 
well as in the immense possibilities of 
fruitful cooperation with the rest of 
the world. 
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Will Portugal be the last colon‘al empire? The 
author describes the forces for independence in 
the Portuguese colanies. 


JOAO CABRAL 


NATIONALISM IN THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


few years ago Portuguese offi- 

cials were boasting that Portu- 
gal was the first country to set foot in 
Africa and would be the last to leave. 
Today a new mystique has been de- 
veloped: that “the essence and the soul 
of Portugal is to be a country spread 
over the four continents.” It is this 
very mystique which makes Portugal the 
most vulnerable of the colonial powers. 
The myth of “one nation and one 
country” forces Salazar to disperse his 
limited military and administrative re- 
sources over a widely scattered empire, 
from Macao in China, Timor in Indo- 
nesia and Goa in India, to Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea in Africa, and 
the St. Thomas and Cape Verde Is- 
lands. Besides, these eight colonies are 
not compact land units, but rather dif- 
fused administrative entities. Goa, for 
instance, pompously called “Portuguese 
India,” comprises Goa proper and two 
enclaves Daman, 350 miles north of 
Goa and Diu, 450 miles north. 





JOAO CABRAL is a Portuguese advocate 


who is now in exile in England, 


As long as only Goa was the scene 
of an organized national struggle. Por- 
tugal could hold her own. She concen- 
trated 12,000 troops, with arms from 
NATO, and a large number of PIDE 
(Portuguese Gestapo) agents to terro- 
rize half a million Goans. Now, how- 
ever, the people of the other seven 
colonies are intensifying their struggle 
for liberation. Angola and Mozambi- 
que are 23 times larger than Portugal, 
with a population of 11 million as 
against Portugal’s eight million. If Por- 
tugal herself were a democratic country 
and the people were behind the govern- 
ment, the task of holding back the tide 
of nationalist struggle would be easier. 
But the vast majority of the Portuguese 
people are opposed to Salazar’s dicta- 
tor‘al government. Even the Catholic 
Church, which until recently was whole- 
heartedly with the government, is now 
divided, with the rank and file in the 
opposition. Many of Salazar’s former 
supporters are now in opposition. Ge- 
neral Delgado, the opposition candidate 
for the presidential election of 1958, 
was an officer of the 1928 revolt which 
brought Salazar to power, and until 
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three years ago he held an important 
post in the Government, Salazar’s Go- 
vernment is thus battling against the 
two strong historical forces of this de- 
cade: the democratic forces which have 
overthrown Batista, Syngman Rhee and 
other American and Asian dictators, 
and the nationalist forces which have 
brought independence to the countries 
on the borders of the 
colonies. 

How is it, then, that Portugal still 
holds on to her empire ? Portugal has 
devised her own colonial policy. For a 
long time a series of measures have 
been taken to prevent the growth of 
nationalist ideas. The first measure is 
in the field of education. There is not 
a single university for the 13 million 
people of her eight colonies. The illiter- 
acy rate among the Africans of An- 
gola, Mozambique and Guinea is 99 
per cent. Areas larger than Portugal 
are without schools. But the worst side 
of this policy is that the education of 
Africans has been entrusted to Portu- 
guese Catholic missions; Protestant mis- 
sions and even foreign Catholic mis- 
sions are being gradually squeezed out. 
Catholic missionaries, though not called 
civil servants, are held to be personnel 
“in the special service of the national 
and civilizing utility,’ according to the 
Missionary Statute of 1941. Mission 
work in the colonies is subsidized by the 
Government, as are the missionary in- 
stitutes in Portugal. They teach not so 
much the love of God, but the love of 
Portugal. According to the 1940 Treaty 
between the Holy See and Portugal, the 
function of the ecclesiastical authorities 
in the colonies is “to see that in the 


Portuguese 


teaching of special subjects, such as his- 
tory, legitimate Portuguese and patriotic 
sentiments are taken into consideration” 
(Article 20). 

The second preventive measure is the 
deliberate policy of curtailing the eco- 
nomic development of the colonies. 
Portugal herself is an economically back- 
ward country, but in the colonies there 
is hardly any industry. Both peasants 
and laborers are crudely exploited. The 
peasants are compelled to sell their 
agricultural produce to the settlers at 
artificially low prices imposed by the 
authorities. The laborers are forced to 
work for the settlers and the colonial 
companies, Every year 400,000 people 
from Mozambique are subjected to forc- 
ed labor; 100,000 of these are exported 
to the mines of South Africa and the 
Rhodesias. As if these miserable condi- 
tions were not enough to prevent the 
growth of the working class solidarity 
which is an important factor in the 
nationalist movements in other parts of 
Africa, the Portuguese take drastic 
measures to suppress it: Africans are 
not allowed in the towns for more than 
a year; they are not permitted to have 
trade unions or any other organizations; 
they are under the total control of the 
authorities by means of the “pass” 
system. 


Foss that these preventive mea- 
sures might not be enough to main- 
tain the Africans in “peace and nation- 
al harmony,” Portugal has not allowed 
the winds of change. A fierce censor- 
ship and an absolute control over the 
press and books have been imposed. 
The PIDE and its informers have long 
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been introduced into the Portuguese co- 
lonies. This is a brutal organization in 
Portugal, but it is much worse in the co- 
lonies. In Goa, for instance, nationalists 
have been tied to a jeep and dragged 
to the nearest town, where kerosene 
was poured on them and set alight 
(Camilo Pereira and Suresh Kerkar in 
Ponda on February 17, 1957); or beaten 
and kicked to death in front of family 
and neighbors (Shankara and Shirodkar 
from Pomburpa). 

By these preventive and repressive 
measures Portugal hides an oppression 
that is even worse than that in South 
Africa. There are universities in South 
Africa. The illiteracy rate there is only 
55 per cent. And there is nothing like 
the Portuguese Gestapo, which has 30 
years of experience. 


Raa these measures, nationalist 
movements in Angola, Mozambi- 
que and Guinea are growing very quick- 
ly, with the support of the independent 
African countries. 

In Angola there are two underground 
nationalist movements: Movimento Po- 
pular de Libertacao de Angola(MPLA) 
and Uniao das Populacoas de Angola 
(UPA). The MPLA is a merger of 
various groups that have sprung up in 
Angola since 1953. It is organized on 
a non-racial and non-tribal basis and 
has a few white settlers among its mem- 
bers. Some of its leaders are graduates 
from Portuguese, French and German 
universities. The Vice-President, Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, who was arrested last 
June, has a doctorate from Lisbon Uni- 
versity. The acting president, Mario de 
Andrade, now in exile in Conakry, is a 


graduate of the Sorbonne. The UPA is 
organized on a tribal basis, with anti- 
white tendencies. 

It is difficult to assess the support 
they command among the masses in An- 
gola because of the clandestine nature 
of their organization: in the Portuguese 
colonies it is a crime to talk about in- 
dependence. But the hundreds of 
people who have been arrested give an 
indication of their strength. The leaders 
of the UPA, Liberio Newfane and Lello 
Figuera, have been in the concentration 
camp of Bie since 1956. Their colleag- 
ues, Julio Alfonso, Isaias Katmuke, Al- 
fredo Benge, Loureiro Siqueira, Ambro- 
sio Luyanzi and others, disappeared 
after being arrested. Between March and 
August 1959 over 200 people, mostly 
members of MPLA, were arrested; about 
50 of them are now detained in the 
military jail of Luanda, and the rest 
are in the concentration camps of Bie 
and Baia dos Tigres. They include seven 
Europeans and come from all walks of 
life: civil servants, engineers, clerks, 
printers, teachers, one architect and 
one well-known doctor. The seven 
Europeans were tried in the Military 
Court of Luanda last August, almost in 
secrecy, without the assistance of their 
leading lawyer or the presence of an 
observer that the International Com- 
mission of Jurists tried in vain to send. 
The Africans have not yet been tried. 

But the arrests of last June indicate 
the rising tempo of the nationalist 
struggle in Angola. In Luanda, Lobito, 
Malange, Benguela and Lalatanda — 
places in Central Angola — 52 per- 
sons, mostly civil servants and railway 
employees, were arrested. Dr. Neto, 
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who had been ‘in jail in Portugal for 
two years (1954-56) was arrested on 
June 8 and flogged in front of his 
family by the Chief of PIDE and his 
assistant. This kind of treatment is 
usually reserved for ordinary folk, not 
for people of some social standing; 
that PIDE now shows no such restraint 
reflects on the present situation in An- 
gola. 

Exasperated by this kind of brutality, 
people from Bengo, Dr. Neto’s birth- 
place, and from the neighboring village 
of Icolo decided to go to their district 
office of Catete shortly after Dr. Ne- 
to’s arrest and demand his release. 
The district officer reacted by calling 
for reinforcements from Luanda, Some 
200 soldiers armed with sten guns ar- 
rived. Some thousand people began a 
peaceful demonstration in Catete and 
were immediately fired on by the sol- 
diers. 30 were killed and 200 injured. 
On the following day the soldiers went 
to the villages, where they killed or 
arrested everyone found. They then set 
the two villases on fire. 

A similar nationalist struggle is going 
on in the other African colonies. As 
early as February 1953 about 1,000 
Africans were killed in St. Thomas Is- 
lands. They were protesting against the 
imposition of forced labor. In Portu- 
guese Guinea, which is almost  sur- 
rounded by the Republic of Guinea, 
the Partido Africano da Independencja 
da Guine is very active. In August 
1959 there was another massacre on the 
Pijiguity Quai in Biassau, Guinea. More 
than 50 Africans were shot dead by 
Portuguese civilians and soldiers be- 


cause they demanded higher wages. 
Some developments are expected soon 
in Mozambique since Tanganyika, now 
a self-governing territory, is on _ its 
northern border. A nationalist organiza- 
tion, Mocambique Makonda Union, al- 
ready exists there. 


Portugal’s answer to this rapidly de. 
veloping nationalist movement in the 
colonies is war. There are now 20,000 
troops in Angola, and an equal number 
is being built up in Mozambique. There 
are also enough troops in Guinea, Goa 
and Timor, NATO-supplied arms have 
been sent with the troops. Special pa- 
ratroop units are being trained by of- 
ficers who have returned from the Al- 
gerian front. Portugal has been streng- 
thening her alliances with South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Spain, France and 
Belgium. It seems that she has also 
reached some understanding with Ger- 
many, whose Ambassador in Lisbon and 
whose industrialists have been visiting 
Angola and Mozambique often. The 
Portuguese and German Defense Minis- 
ters have been to each other’s country. 


But will all the resources of Portu- 
gal be able to stop the liberation strug- 
gle? Surely not. Salazar’s Government 
represents no more than a small clique, 
and it cannot wage a war on both the 
internal and colonial fronts. But Sala- 
zar, like Hitler, is determined to fight 
till the end, even if he brings chaos 
both to Portugal and the colonies. That 
is how Portuguese colonialism will 
come to an end, unless Britain and the 
United States bring Salazar to his sens- 
es while there is still time. 
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The Kassem-Husse‘n reconciliation may be the 
beginning of a new bloc of Arab states. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


IRAQ AND JORDAN DRAW CLOSER 


he recent moves towards improved 

relations between Baghdad and Am- 
man took a step forward this month 
when diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were renewed. If the pro- 
cess continues it is liable to form the 
nucleus of an Arab front which will 
gradually be joined by other Arab 
countries united in the common aim of 
forming a counterweight to the Egypt- 
ian-Syrian union. 

The Lebanese Al-Ha‘at commented 
(October 6, 1960) that these develop- 
ments show that “the Arab world is 
again returning to the situation which 
existed before the outbreak of the 
Iraqi revolution, when Iraq ard Jordan 
were still in the same camp, while 
Egypt headed the second camp.” 

The steps towards reconciliation were 
preceded by a number of weeks of be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations. The first 
contact was apparently made at the Arab 
League meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held last August in Staura, Lebanon. 





ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE is a commentator on 
Middle Eastern affairs for the Tel Aviv 
daily Lamerhav, and a member of New 
Outlook’s staff. 


At that time the Foreign Ministers of 
Iraq and Jordan met in order to co 
operate on the debate over the agenda 
of the meeting. After this cooperation 
succeeded, the two Ministers met again 
on three different occasions, and came 
to the conclusion that the time had 
come to unfreeze the cold relations 
existing between the two countries since 
the Iraqi revolt. 

The moves begun with scattered re- 
ports from various sources concerning 
slight improvements in the relation- 
ships between the two countries in the 
fields of commerce and wireless and 
telephone communications. Jordanian 
newspapers began to hint of the need 
to “forget the past.” The only factor 
delaying the officia) renewal of rela- 
tions was the fact that King Feisal of 
Iraq had been murdered by the Iraqi 
revolutionaries. This problem was solv- 
ed when Iraqi Foreign Minister, Ha- 
shem Jawwad apologized to King Hus- 
sein, when they met at the United 
Nations Assembly, According to the 
Lebanese press, Jawwad assured King 
Hussein that ‘General Kassem did not 
have a hand in the murder of King 
Feisal. On the contrary, the murder 
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was the cause of dissension between 
General Kassem and Colonel Aref, and 
was cafried out under the latter’s or- 
ders.” The problem was thus solved, 
especially after Feisal’s body was re- 
cently given a royal reburial in the 
cemetery of the royal family in Bagh- 
dad. 

The mutual interests of the two 
countries, in opposition to the growing 
strength of the United Arab Republic, 
thus apparently proved stronger than 
their radio attacks against each other 
and mutual subversion. 

Economic and commercial circles in 
Jordan have for some time also been 
urging the Government to renew rela- 
tions with the revolutionary regime in 
Baghdad. Since July 14, 1958 (the date 
of the Baghdad revolt) both political 
and economic ties between the two 
countries had been cut completely. Un- 
til the revolt, however, Iraq had served 
as the chief market for Jordan’s surplus 
agricultural produce. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, Jordan’s total agricultural ex- 
ports had totalled four million dinars; 
of this, about one-half had gone to 
Iraq. 

During the past few years Jordan 
has suffered from the economic block- 
ade imposed by the UAR, the three 
years of drought, the lack of economic 
relationships with Iraq, and the diffi- 
culties of land communications with the 
Arab principalities of the Persian Gulf. 
With renewed economic and com- 
mercial relations between the two count- 
ries a fall can be expected in the prices 
of sheep, dates and other essential com- 
modities, which will now be imported 
from Iraq to Jordan. 


The renewal of normal relations with 
Iraq will also bring Jordan immediate 
financial benefits. The Amman branch 
of the Iraqi A-Rafidain Bank, which 
had ceased to function for two and a 
half years, is now prepared to renew 
its activities and even to grant Jordan 
credits of some millions of dollars. The 
Iraqi Government will probably also be 
prepared to come to Jordan’s aid by 
means of financial assistance and loans. 

It must be remembered that Iraq is 
a country which is rich in land, water 
resources, and above all — in oil. By 
means of this wealth, and especially the 
large sums of money flowing into 
Government coffers from oil royalties, 
Iraq has been enabled to intensify her 
industrialization and to put greater 
stress on industry than on agriculture. 
Jordan, on the other hand, is a typical 
agricultural country in which industry 
can only be a supplement and not a 
replacement for agriculture. With re- 
newed economic relations between Jor- 
dan and Iraq the former will be able 
to export all her agricultural surplus 
to Iraq, all the more important after 
the closing of the Syrian market. In 
return Jordan will obtain foreign cur- 
rency or industrial goods. 

Both countries may benefit from the 
renewed relations in another field as 
well — that of manpower. Iraq, which 
is planning broad development pro- 
grams, lacks trained manpower, while 
Jordan’s economy suffers from a sur- 
plus population, The UNWRA is mak- 
ing great efforts to give the refugees 
in Jordan technical training. These 
refugees may now be given the op- 
portunity to find a livelihood in Iraq 
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and to find a useful role in the work 
of development. The territorial conti- 
guity of the two countries will un- 
doubtedly make the process of recon- 
ciliation much easier. 


For his part General Kassem seems 
to have been interested in improving 
his relations with Jordan as part of 
his efforts to stabilize his own regime. 
While limiting the activities of the pro- 
Russian elements in Iraq Kassem has 
been trying to win the support of right- 
ist anti-Nasser circles, including the 
followers of the former Hashemite re- 
gime. Reconciliation with Jordan would 
aid in these efforts. 


The Iraqi-Jordanian reconciliation is 
undoubtedly also related to the problem 
of Iraq’s relationships towards Syria. 
Baghdad has again begun to speak of 
the realization of the “Fertile Crescent 
Plan” as the first step towards Arab 
union under Baghdad’s aegis. Iraq’s 
friendship with Jordan will exert con- 
siderable influence on the UAR’s Nor- 
thern Region, which borders on the 
two other countries. 

In connection with this we must re- 
call a very important item: Iraq and 
Jordan are bound by the 1947 Treaty 
of Mutual Defense, which obligates 
both parties to tender each other mili- 
tary aid in the event both of foreign 
aggression or domestic troubles. This 
agreement was never abrogated and, 
according to the Jordanian  Al-Jihbad, 
quoting official circles in Amman, is 
still in effect. 

It may be worthwhile pointing out 
that most of the Lebanese press wel- 
comed the steps toward Iraqi—Jordan- 


ian reconciliation and reported them at 
length. They especially stressed Lebanon’s 
role as intermediary, which they credit- 
ed with the initiative in arranging the 
meeting between Hussein and Hashem 
Jawwad in New York. 

The influential Al-Haiat of Beirut 
pointed out that King Hussein wanted 
to demonstrate to the world “that the 
President of the UAR was not the 
only spokesman for the Arabs and that 
there was a second and more moderate 
camp which does not identify itself with 
the UAR and which includes Jordan, 
Tunisia and Morocco, and which may 
also attract other Arab countries in the 
future.” 

Lebanon’s mediation (and the fact 
that Lebanese President Fuad Shihab 
exerted his personal influence to help 
it along) also hints at the possibility 
of Lebanon joining this camp if it 
succeeds in becoming a stable force in 
the Arab world and if its interests ag- 
ree with the interests of Lebanon. 

The process of crystallizing an anti- 
UAR bloc, with its center in the Bagh- 
dad-Amman axis, is not a new one in 
the history of the last two decades, 
during which it has taken on different 
forms and has had many ups and 
downs. The last efforts in this direc- 
tion were made two and a half years 
ago, with the establishment of the 
Hashemite Federation as a counter- 
weight to the Union of Egypt and 
Syria. 

In any event, the latest attempt at 
Jordanian—Iraqi agreement is liable to 
create a new situation in the Middle 
East and to change the balance of forc- 
es on the Arab scene. 








Now that independence has been attained Cyprus 
is beginning to face the economic facts of life. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


CYPRUS PLANS HER FUTURE 


etter late than never, the Cyp- 
rus Republic is turning from the 
welter of politics and violence which 
gave it birth to consider some of the 
facts of life for which nobody here 
has been able to spare a thought in 
the last five tortured years — no 
one, that is, except the business com- 
munity, which rode a boom-time rock- 
et to prosperity, and a small army 
of workers who lost their jobs when 
the rocket plunged back to earth. 
Early in September Dr. Willard L. 
Thorpe, the distinguished American 
economist, came to Cyprus with an 
eight-man United Nations team which 
has since been touring the island and 
summing up the prospects. As much 
at home in the boardroom of a public 
utility corporation as in the university 
campus, Dr. Thorpe has been chair- 
man of President Roosevelt's NRA 
Advisory Council, among his many 
other activities, and he is now ready 
to unveil his ‘‘new deal” for the new 
sepublic. 
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He flew back to New York with 
his report for Mr. Hammarskjold at 
the end of November. This will be 
published some time after as a blue- 
print for a comprehensive, balanced 
plan to put the country on its feet. 

As one of the group of new states 
which have just been welcomed into 
the UN, Cyprus offers an interesting 
study in the pangs of economic ado- 
lescence. But in one way, at least, it 
is unique: no country has started out 
on the road of independence with 
brighter chances for the first five years, 
and no country has more reason for 
concern over what may happen after 
that. 

Until about the end of 1965 a 
program of completing the British bases 
which is due to start early next year 
will provide jobs for thcusands of 
Cypriots; together with the spending 
of the troops stationed here (estimated 
at £10 million a year) this British 
expenditure will exceed the total re- 
venue of the Cyprus government at its 
present level. During this period Cyp- 
rus will also be receiving a total of 
£10 million in British Treasury grants, 
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which will come to an end at just 
about the same time as the military 
building plan. By then, it is hoped, 
Dr. Thorpe’s proposals for expand- 
ing the economy will be in full swing, 
because nobody knows what the future 
of the bases will be. Occupying 100 
square miles in the south of the island, 
they have been likened by Lord Attlee 
to “a tethered goat for the Red Air 
Force”; should such a view prevail, or 
should strategic concepts change, the 
British might shriuk their commitments 
or pull out altogether: the world, af- 
ter all, is scattered with abandoned 
military establishments. Economically, 
the “tethered goat” serves as a milch 
cow to the republic, and its loss would 
be disastrous unless by then some means 
has been found to take up the econo- 
mic slack. 

Another pressing reason to put Cyp- 
rus on its own feet is that before the 
end of these five years a general 
election is due, and unless President 
Makarios’ right-wing government have 
made a success of their first term of 
office by then the Communist-led op- 
position party could attain power. Such 
an event would not only rouse Turkey 
to fury once again: it would make the 
British outpost here ulmost untenable 
and throw NATO into disarray at the 
crossroads of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. 

Dr. Thorpe is well aware of the 
far-reaching implications of his mis- 
sion. “Economic problems,” he told 
me, “cannot be divorced from other 
aspects of life, and many political 
difficulties can be overcome much more 
easily in a prosperous environment. 


It’s no accident that we so often speak 
of ‘peace and prosperity’ in the same 
breath.” 

Politics apart — assuming for a 
moment that such an exclusion is pos- 
sible in Cyprus! — Dr. Thorpe said 
that at first glance this would seem 
to be a most fortunate island. The 
average income per head is £145 
compared with £100 for Greece, £75 
for Turkey and £45 for Egypt. From 
1950 there were seven years of plenty, 
when the value of Cyprus exports al- 
most doubled in comparison with the 
prices of goods imported. In 1950 
the transfer of Britain’s Middle East 
land and air headquarters from Suez 
started a crash program of building 
on the bases at the rate of £20 million 
a year, and the EOKA outbreak in 
1955 brought nearly 40,000 troops 
with thousands of British families 
who added their quota to the revenue. 
Wages and prices spiralled upwards, 
while banks gaily quadrupled their 
loans. Luxury imports poured in from 
ail over Europe. New blocks of flats 
and stylish villas sprang up at ren- 
tals which few except the British 
could pay. The prices of copper and 
iron — the main Cyprus exports — had 
soared during the Korean war and 
prosperity — emergency or no emer- 
gency — was here. 


he rocket started on its downwards 

course towards the end of 1957, 
when work on the bases was suspend- 
ed and there was a drastic fall in the 
world prices of copper and citrus pro- 
ducts. Tourists had been scared away. 
The year closed with banks calling 
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in their loans and farmers and shop- 
keepers facing sudden bankruptcy. 

In 1958 Greece and Turkey patched 
up their Cyprus quarrel at a confer- 
ence in Switzerland, but the “miracle 
of Zurich” failed to turn the financial 
tide. Sceptics moved their capital over- 
seas for fear that the Government of 
the new republic would introduce de- 
valuation, and spent an _ extra 
£2,500,000 on imports which they 
hoarded in case of quotas or higher 
tariffs. Since then things have been 
evening up. With Cyprus newly pledg- 
ed to the sterling area the flight of 
capital has ceased, while the cost of 
living — up by 65 per cent in the 
decade — seems to have been checked. 
Dr. Thorpe describes the economy as 
moving along a level, if rather bumpy 
road, with a “sideways motion” which 
somehow has to be changed into an 
advance. In drafting his proposals for 
this difficult maneuver, Dr. Thorpe 
has had to take into account some un- 
pleasant realities, the first of which 
is that far too many people are en- 
gaged in getting much too low a re- 
turn from the soil. More than half the 
workers live off the land, but their 
total production is only enough to 
pay for the country’s agricultural con- 
sumption — in highly-developed count- 
ries the ratio is as high as 20 to one. 
Exports of citrus, carobs for cattle 
fodder and wine are more than balanc- 
ed by imports of food which Cyprus 
cannot grow for herself, and increased 
food production has only just kept up 
with the growth of population over 
twenty years. Farms are too small and 
capital is needed for equipment at a 








time when many farmers are up to 
their necks in debt. Above all, an am- 
bitious plan for water development 
and conservation is required. Rehabili- 
tation of agriculture is of vital import- 
ance to a government whose support 
comes mainly from the villages. 

The second biggest industry is tou- 
rism — a statement which astonished 
me (since foreign visitors are still 
fewer than the insignificant 1950 
figure of 30,000) until Dr. Thorpe 
explained that he regarded as tourists 
the population of the British bases. To 
the econom’st’s mind a soldier or air- 
man who buys goods or services ab- 
road is just as much a tourist as the 
normal holidaymaker — although the 
latter, Dr. Thorpe concedes, may be 
“a little bit more voluntary.” In this 
vein the bunch of Cyprus grapes on 
Major Smith’s table in the bases. is an 
“export” from the republic, while the 
Cypriot laborer who goes to the bases 
to work each day is a “foreign travel- 
ler.” 


s for foreign trade, Dr. Thorpe 

knows no country with such a 
high proportion of imports to con- 
sumption. Imports at £75 a head 
compare with £20 for Greece and 
£5 for Turkey. The smaller a country 
the more foreign trade it normally 
needs because the less it can hope to 
be self-sufficient, yet Cyprus, with 
only half a million souls, has little 
to balance its comparatively large in- 
take of goods. Manufacture represents 
only ten per cent of the gross domes- 
tic product (all goods and services) in 
value, having failed even to keep up 
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with the rise of population since 1950; 
the main exports in this range being 
lace and embroidery at £14,000 (yes, 
£14,000!) closely followed by false 
teeth. Even the small existing indust- 
ries have excess capacity. 

One obvious reason for the virtual 
absence of light industry is that the 
domestic market is limited to 140, 000 
families, of whom two thirds are vil- 
lagers earning only a third of the total 
income. Again, one third of the popu- 
lation is under 15 years of age, with 
no spending power, Everyone knows 
there are far too many cars in Cyp- 
rus, but the total of 26,000 — rela- 
tively very high for this part of the 
world — is not enough to encourage 
industrialists to start making radio sets 
or electric toasters for their well-heeled 
owners, even if they could compete in 
quality and price with the imported 
product. Since any country’s income 
normally depends on making and ex- 
changing goods, Dr. Thorpe’s experts 
must find means to enlist this dynamic 
element for the welfare of the island- 
ers: a problem involving complicated 
questions all the way from raw mater- 
ials and finance to salesmanship and 
packaging. 

Mining, despite the fall in copper 
prices, still accounts for half the total 
exports, and most of them derive from 
the American-owned Cyprus Mines 
Corporation. Prospecting may find new 
resources in what else is a wasting 
asset, but fresh markets must also be 
sought. 

A Gulliver in Lilliput, Dr. Thorpe 
finds cheer in the fact that little Cyp- 
tus is well ahead of many other count- 


ries in some aspects of great import- 
ance: a high educational standard and 
a trained civil service, for instance, an 
excellent health record (malaria has 
been eradicated), modern highways and 
power installations. His object is to 
use these assets and to expand the 
economy by suggesting where invest- 
ment would bring the handsomest re- 
turns. Money spent on development 
at critical points has a “multiplier fac- 
tor” which increases income in geo- 
metrical progression (if such a mixture 
of mathematical metaphors can be over- 
looked). But in addition to long-term 
results it is mecessary to stimulate a 
people with selected short-term pro- 
jects which will show them that some- 
thing is actually being done. Research 
on such questions is never spectacular, 
but it sometimes brings spectacular re- 
sults. 

Dr. Thorpe has had to dampen some 
of the high expectations which attend- 
ed his arrival, when no one would 
have been surprised at seeing a sack 
of gold, the first instalment from the 
World Bank, among his luggage. Help 
from abroad may well be needed to 
speed progress, but he points out that 
there has already been a large inflow 
of British capital: £6 million in the 
last five years with £18 million in 
grants, and an £8 million loan for 
power development. He is pained, if 
not surprised, to find that a large part 
of the money which was accumulated 
during the boom years went on luxury 
goods, automobiles and fancy housing. 
Natural enough, perhaps, during a 
period of hectic disorganization, but 

(Continued on page 29) 








Industrialization is more than the provision of 
physical plant. Sociologists will have to contribute 
in the elaborating of development programs. 


KURT GRUNWALD 


INDUSTRIALIZING THE MIDDLE EAST 


— years ago, in 1875, the 
noted explorer and orientalist H. 
Vanbery, in speaking of the future of 
the Middle Eastern world (“Der Islam 
im XIX. Jahrhundert’), observed that 
the spirit of intense application and 
hard work which penetrated Europe's 
factories, the striving and impulse for 
action amongst its industrialists : 
“never have been nor ever will be con- 
ceivable amongst Moslems of Asia... 
Eurcpean factories can only exist on the 
basis of the climatic and social relation- 
ships of Europe, and when it is thought 
to establish these in Asia without taking 
into account local and ethnic differences, 
it would be just as erroneous and mis- 
taken as if cne were to attempt to im- 
pose Western institutions and manners 
suddenly and by force on an Oriental en- 
vironment”... (p. 206). 
Thirty-e‘ght years ago, in 1922, a U.S. 
Consular Report for Palestine expressed 
the opinion that : 
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“Industrial development along purely 
manufacturing lines is not practical for 
Palestine, unless promising local supplies 
of minerals are found, and there is no 
assurance that such will happen.” 

But only a few years later we learn 
from another official document, e.g. 
the Report of the French Government 
on the Administration of the Mandated 
Territories in the Levant for the Year 
1932 (p. 27), that: 

“enly since (1925)... the example of Pas 
lestine, where Jewish immigrants, aided 
by a considerable amount of cap‘tal, had 
already created certain industries; the ar- 
rival of numerous Armenian refugees 
who provided skilled and cheap labor, 
and finally, the deliberate customs policy, 
as recently adopted for the protection of 
infant industry... have resulted in the or- 
ganization and development of various 
branches of industry.” 

Thus industrialization, like other so- 
cio-economic processes, sets in motion 
forces which, like a stone thrown into 
the water, produce waves of an intens- 
ity decreasing from the center towards 
the fringes. 

The last quotation is of considerable 
interest not because it, incidentally, re- 
veals the short-lived validity of eco- 
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nomic predictions, particularly in our 
era of rapid technological changes, but 
because it provides evidence of the 
impact of the young, nascent industry 
in Palestine on the neighboring count- 
ries, or, as we would say today, of its 
“demonstration effect.” 

It is this “demonstration effect” which 
makes development (in which indust- 
rialization figures as a predominant fac- 
tor) a “calculated risk’ in the social 
and political life of a nation. It creates 
dissatisfaction with prevailing condi- 
tions, a dissatisfaction which potentially 
is productive, as it may be destructive, 
if it leads to revolution rather than to 
evolution. 

The Middle East today is still in 
a state of transition, on its fringes from 
the primitive stage of a subsistance eco- 
nomy towards a market economy, due 
largely to the opening of hitherto sec- 
luded regions by modern roads and 
communications, while at its center 
some countries, notably Israel and Tur- 
key*, seem to have far advanced toward 
or even have reached the point of 
“take off’ to self-sustained growth. 

This process, a veritable “Industrial 
Revolution,” which is now in progress, 
though in varying degrees, in all the 
countries of the Middle East, will 
inevitably have far-reaching _ social 
changes in a society which has remain- 
ed static for many centuries. This eco- 
nomic development runs parallel to re- 
volutionary changes in the political life 
of the region. In an interplay of those 
forces, resistance to the changes in the 





* cf. W.W. Rostow, Stages of Economic 
Growth, Cambridge, 1960, p. 38. 


established social fabric may, consciously 
or unconsciously, have contributed to or 
even necessitated the revolutionary 
changes in the political set-ups. The 
resulting political unstability, in turn, 
impedes the smooth advance of the 
economic progress. The conditions of 
economic progress, as Prof. W.A. Lewis 
recently stressed (Rehovoth Conference, 
August 1960), are political rather than 
technical. And economic progress, as 
Abbink ** emphasized, cannot be im- 
posed; “it must come from within.” 

Generated “within” is the dissatis- 
faction which, as we have seen, is 
prompted by the “demonstration ef- 
fect” of a better world beyond the 
frontiers. It aims, in the first instance, 
at a new consumption pattern and only 
subsequently at a new production 
pattern. 

A striking illustration of the initial 
stage of this progress can again be 
gleaned from Government documents, 
this time from Irag. Here the Manda- 
tory Government in its Report for 1929 
noted (p. 31): 

“There is little doubt that the standard 
of living in towns is rapidly increasing. 
The well-to-do Iragi is no longer satis- 
fied with the “Turkish home” of his 
father and is building a home himself 
on European lines, He requires, too, his 
own car, He and his womenfolk are 
adopting Western modes of dress...”. 

And the Mandatory Government re- 
verts to this in greater detail in_ its 
farewell report for the period 1920— 
1931 (p. 241): 


“In the towns the first results of closes 


** I Abbink, UN. Conference on Conserva- 
tion and Utilisation of Resources, 1949, 
Vol. 1,>p, 1232. 
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contact with the Western influences were 
material rather than spiritual The first 
signs were discontent with primitive con- 
ditions, a wish to wear Western clothes, 
a tendency to speak of the conservative 
as “uncivilized” and a rush to acquire 
cars and other luxuries... The younger 
generation talks less of the glorious 
achievements of the Arabs in the past and 
more of the shortcomings of the pre- 
sent. They ask for improvements in the 
standard of living and housing, for sa- 
nitary conditicns... and for the social and 
economic advantages possessed by other 
nations, but lacking in Iraq.” 

The first consequences of this change 
in consumption patterns spell ruin for 
the established producers of traditional 
consumer goods. For an eloquent evi- 
dence for this decline of the old- 
established trades we again turn to H. 
Vanbery (p. 207): 

“Fifty years ago Brussa had several hun- 

dred small silk weavers who produced 

the dainty brocade material so much 
admired in Turkey. The Government 
gave these small industries whatever 
protection was necessary. No sooner were 
one or two factcries of European con- 
struction and European management built 

than all the looms were brought to a 

stand-still.. It is remarkable that even 

in those spheres in which the West has 
so far not begun to compete, a marked 
decline is nonetheless observable.” 


here now sets in a complex chain 

of emotional reactions which have 
a bearing on the political set-up and 
stability, particularly in countries where 
the leadership rides on the emotion of 
the masses instead of appealing to a 
rational electorate, the basis of democ- 
racy. But, as Ralph Bunche once re- 
minded us, “democracy in our sense is 
not a strong force in that region (i.e. 


the Middle East), and, so far I can see, 
there are no encouraging indications 
that it is likely to become such a force.” 

In the tensions inherent in the Mid- 
dle Eastern society, such as the conflicts 
between desert and sown, the Bedouin 
and the fellah, between village and 
town, and in the town between slum 
and palace, is now added the anta- 
gonism of the East towards the West. 
This tension comes into existence quite 
apart from any “political” resentment 
by the local nationalists of the foreign 
“imperialists” ruling the country. It is 
a composite sentiment, in which envy— 
the love-hate effect — of what appears to 
be superior is a strong element, and is 
usually coupled with the resentment by 
the vested interests opposed to change, 
now dislodged or on the verge of be- 
coming so by “the West,” i.e. by tech- 
nological progress. And thus the West 
becomes the lightning rod releasing the 
tension generated by internal conflicts, 
particularly between the conservatives 
and the progressives. The minorities, 
usually the first agents of progress, are 
frequently identified with the West in 
this respect. 

The progressive nationalists are rarely 
aware of the sacrifices demanded by the 
progress to which they aspire. In- 
dustrialization is more than the provision 
of physical plant and equipment. It alone 
cannot raise the living standards with- 
out drastic changes in customs and 
“Weltanschaung”; in its early stages 
it may create more problems than it 
solves. Birth-control is one major prob- 
lem; individual effort, enterprise and 
self-denial another. And where the 
progressives are aware of these required 
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changes, and of the sacrifices involved 
by them, they find it more convenient 
to sell these ideas, or impose the 
sacrifices on the resisting conservative 
masses, as necessary to fight the West, 
rather than to ra‘se the East. 


None of the Middle Eastern count- 
ries have had the benefit of a period 


of “Enlightened Absolutism,” except » 


for Turkey’s short years under Ataturk, 
to guide them from their age of feudal- 
ism into the modern age. Such a 
period of transit‘on, particularly coin- 
ciding with the rise of a middle class, 
can soften the shock of change. Little 
would be gained, indeed, if the landed 
aristocracy were to be replaced merely 
by “industrial effendis.” ‘‘Etatism,” if 
conceived as a stimulus, as prime mover, 
for a transitory period might be consi- 
dered a modern version of this “en- 
lightened absolutism.” 


Foreign aid and foreign investment 
provided at this junction in order to 
speed up the process of progress may 
act like protein injected in the human 
Organism in order to raise the tem- 
perature, It constitutes a kind of “‘cal- 
culated risk” of an uncertain short-term 


effect, though it may prove its value 
only in the long run. : 

These are some of the problems of 
the period of transition, highlighted 
here with a few words only, which 
still await more intensive study by the 
sociologists, whose advice may not be 
less important than that of the econo- 
mist and statesman in elaborating de- 
velopment and foreign aid programs. 

Industrialization, after all, is a three- 
fold process : economic, social and emo- 
tional-political. Its smooth progress de- 
pends on the concurrent attuning to 
each other of these phases, and its suc- 
cessful planning involves the collabora- 
tion of all the social sciences. 

In spite of the risks involved, in- 
dustrialization in the widest meaning 
of the word is the road to economic 
and social progress. As E.H. Carr has 
put it (The New Society, 1951): 

“Backward nations have been transform- 

ed into advanced nations through the 

process of industrialization — and in mo 
other way. In the contemporary East, 

Gandhi's spinning wheel is an obsolete 

cult. Industry is the symbol of prog: 

revs. Imitation is the first and sincerest 


form of tribute paid by the colonial 
East to the industrial West.” 





CYPRUS PLANS HER FUTURE 
(Continued from page 25) 


Cyprus has since been dazzled with 
promises of aid from Greece and Tur- 
key : even Russia has talked (rather 
vaguely) of a £30 million loan. Dr. 
Thorpe emphasises that foreign aid 
usually carries interest and has to be 
repaid, an austere doctrine for count- 
ties in the first flush of independence. 
“You can’t import prosperity,” he says. 


With her political independence 
guaranteed by Britain, Greece and Tur- 
key — all of whom have troops sta- 


tioned on her soil, — with a forward- 
looking people who have acquired a 
taste for luxury in a country which 
lacks many of the basic essentials, 
Cyprus poses an economic challenge 
to her well-wishers. 








AUBREY HODES 


BEGINNINGS OF THE KVUTZA 


he word “to gather’ (Hebrew: kvutza) occurs in the Bible: “As they gather 

silver, and brass, and iron, and lead, and tin.” (Ezekiel 22:20). When Dr. 
Arthur Ruppin had to draw up a contract between the Palestine Office which 
be headed and the group of Jewish workers which had just undertaken to work 
the lands of Um Junni — later the kvutza of Degania — he termed them, for 
legal purposes, “the kowtza,” or, literally, “those gathered together.” 

This term, which ofiginally had no special significance, has become in our 
generation a symbol of rich and enduring significance, giving new meaning to 
such timeworn concepts as equality, cooperation and brotherhood. The &vutza is 
an original Hebrew creation, created in the ancient homeland of the Jewish 
people by the spirit of pioneering Zionism and the desire to create a new 
type of Hebrew farming which would break with the old patterns. True, other 
agricultural cooperatives had been established in Europe and America. But, apart 
from the fact that the founders of Degania were not aware of their existence, 
the internal motives and the inspiration behind their experiment were completely 
different. Tanhum Tanpilov, one of the original founders, expressed this suc- 
cinctly when he said: “The founders of the Avutza are credited with more social 
thought and content than they really possessed at the time. When I ask myself 
why I chose the &vutza, it is quite plain to me that I did so not out of a desire 
to change the world or because I was a socialist, but primarily because I was a 
Zionist, and I wanted to implement the Zionist aspirations in Palestine. I began 
to look for people with similar outlooks and values, who were Zionists like me 
and wanted to fulfil this Zionism in their everyday lives, Small groups of people 
formed abroad, with the intention of emigrating to Palestine. The idea of 
communal life evolved perfectly naturally among people who shared a common 
ideal. The first task was to create a Hebrew agricultural worker who would do 
his own work, run his own farm and serve as an example to the Jewish 
institutions and farmers of Galilee.” 


* This article was adapted by the author from the early chapters of “Hakvutza Ve'dmuta” 


(The Kvutza and its Nature), by Yehoshua Manoah (published by Am Oved, Tel Aviv). 


“Kvutza” is used almost interchangeably with the more common term “kibbutz,” 
generally to designate the older communes. 
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Another veteran of Degania, Joseph Baratz, writes: “It is a mistake to think 
that the idea of the £vutza was the invention of a genius or dreamer. The im- 
migrant who came to Palestine at that time and who wanted to be a productive 
worker and a peasant thought in terms of a different type of life based on mutual 
help. This was neither a commune nor a &vutza, but the help given by one 
brother to another. This primitive aspiration was revealed in different ways: 
sometimes it was a group of three or four comrades who ate and lived together, 
and sometimes it was a group of people who lived separately and merely shared 
their income. Gradually, in various ways, this simple idea caught hold of people’s 
thinking: we have come to Palestine for a single purpose — then why should 
we not work hand in hand, stand shoulder to shoulder, in order to overcome 
the various obstacles encountered in this country ? This is how the first kvutza 
was formed.” 


These testimonies illustrate the simplicity and modesty of the ideals which 
led to the founding of Degania, the feeling of one brother helping the other to 
achieve a single, common aim. And indeed, against the background of that time, 
it seemed a very natural evolution. 


Further, some form of group organization became essential once the Zionist 
Organization’s Palestine office appeared on the scene and began its practical work. 
Dr. Ruppin himself stated that conditions in Palestine at the turn of the century 
were not favorable to private, individualistic farms. The first attempts at co- 
operative farming, made with pioneers under the guidance of agricultural experts, 
broke down because the experts neither understood nor sympathized with the 
balutzim and preferred the pliable, obedient Arab workers to these independent, 
tough-minded Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe. The directors of these 
farms behaved like farm-managers in Europe, refusing to give the workers any 
share in the management. Matters came to such a pass, Ruppin related afterwards, 
that a strike was proclaimed at Kinneret and the most experienced workers were 
withdrawn and settled on part of Degania’s land, as an independent group. After 
the British conquest of Palestine, the number of &vutzot increased because of the 
need to exploit the limited area of land to the full, and the kvutza became 
virtually the only form of Zionist farm settlement until the establishment of 
Nahalal, the first moshav (smallholders’ cooperative settlement) in 1921. 


R uppin played an important part in the birth of the kvutza. He was one of 
those practical idealists who sometimes arise in social movements at moments 
of crises. He described his role in the following words: “The main purpose of my 
task was to keep alive the flame of enthusiasm in the people with whom I 
worked. I was the keeper of the eternal flame.” He placed his trust in the early 
pioneers, supporting their initiative and giving them a free hand. Thus he brought 
them to a sease of responsibility, and touched upon a spring which released great 
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forces of latent human energy within them. Ruppin shared all the &vutza’s joys 
and sorrows, its achievements and its failures. He is rightly called “the father of 
the vutza,” and Degania (where he is buried) has never forgotten how greatly 
he served them at the beginning. 


egania was founded in 1909. A year before, a group of six men and one 
D woman had established themselves at Um Junni, on the shores of the Sea 
vf Galilee. The group avoided publicity, regarding their attempt as a modest one, 
and fearing that press discussions might inflate it unduly. The early days were 
difficult, but there was an exultant feeling that something great and imperishable 
was being created. Work was done willingly, as befitted the choice of free, in- 
dependent men: there was no external compulsion, and thus the work was pecu- 
liarly satisfying. We find Joseph Bussel (one of Degania’s leaders, who was 
later drowned in the Sea of Galilee), writing in a letter: “The work is so 
exhausting that it is impossible to hold the pen. We do everything. We are the 
workers and also the administrators. In short: many different worries and res- 
ponsibilities.” 

And another member of Degania wrote at the same time: “The first 
advantage of the &vutza is that its creators did not make any blueprints of their 
beginnings. They wanted to hold not a pencil but a plough with which to cut 
deep into the soil of the homeland. They wanted only to sow a seed and to take 
bread out of the earth, without anyone telling them what to do. The wilderness 
attracted them and promised them that they would be able to forget their private 
egos and sink them in the general will.” 

There was a charged atmosphere among the Jewish settlers in Palestine at 
that time; feelings of change, of hope and expectation stirred the air. The kvutza 
supplied the answer, a seemingly simple one: there was land to work and to sow, 
and bread to be won from the soil by labor. That was Zionism ! Why else had 
the 4alutzim come to Palestine ? Joseph Bussel explained in a letter that Zionism 
aiid agricultural pioneering were one and the same thing, complementary ideas 
which had to be put into practice. And directly afterwards he added : “Unfortun- 
ately I cannot tell you what happened at the meeting of all the members, as I 
had to go to buy horses and came after the meeting was over.” 

Everything was primitive and uncomplicated, naive and intensely sincere, still 
in its swaddling clothes. With all their yearning, they sensed that they were on 
the verge of great events. The idea of the évutza was still hazy; the members were 
still groping in the darkness,, feeling their way. This is typified by the suggestion 
of a member who proposed in all seriousness: “Let us decide not to marry for 
the next five years, so that we can build the &vutza.” Many more lasting ideas 
were thrown off in the white-hot furnace of those early days, filled with pas- 
sionate beliefs and back-breaking labor, which took no account of hours of 
physical fatigue. 
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Originally women worked side by side with the men, caring for their own 
children at the same time. When more children were born, there was an economic 
need for common care, and the children became the burden of the entire group. 
This was a perfectly obvious solution, and never constituted a problem. Instead 
of each mother feeding her own child, cooking, washing, etc., the work was 
divided : one mother cooked for all the children, another washed all their clothes, 
and so on. The same pragmatic logic applied to the communal dining-hall, which 
evolved from the original private kitchens. It was clear that the concentration of 
tasks had many practical advantages, and this was the origin of the &vutza’s 
future, all-embracing communal institutions. This natural development is basic to 
the kvutza’s progress: reality imposes a certain solution, which is accompanied by 
an idea rounding off the logical answer. This natural process can perhaps be 
cemonstrated most effectively by giving a concrete example. To this day Degania 
does not have central sleeping arrangements for its children, as is customary in 
most kibbutzim. The children sleep in the parents’ quarters. The reason is that 
in Degania, the parents’ houses had adequate accommodation facilities for the 
children from the outset, and thus the children stayed with the parents. The 
kibbutzim founded afterwards, however, erected wooden huts or tents for their 
married members, and thus the children could not stay with their parents but 
had to be accommodated in separate, specially-built concrete quarters. The people 
of Degania do mot feel that communal sleeping arrangements are part of the 
kvutza’s principles, and thus have never felt compelled to introduce them. 

An identical period of experimentation existed with regard to the various 
branches of farming. Everything was uncertain and had to be learnt from 
experience, and as the result of costly mistakes. 


he kvutza experimented with human values, as it experimented with agri- 

culture. It attempted to give its members not a feeling of perfect equality — 
an impossible achievement, because man is not created equal by nature — but a 
feeling of security, the certain knowledge that in time of need he would not be 
destitute or abandoned, but would be cared for by the group as a whole. This 
was the kvutza’s contribution to social progress: it placed man above all, and by 
creating an indissoluble bond between man and man, it released dormant and 
latent social torces. The vutza was tested not by lofty idealistic values and 
programs, but by their expression in everyday acts. Many books have been written 
containing ncble and deathless values of brotherhood and equality; but most of 
them have gathered dust in libraries without the world changing very much. It is 
the great achievement of Degania and the other &vatzot which followed it to 
have made one of the first — and certainly one of the most enduring — at- 
tempts to put these ideals into practice, and to convert them into an everyday life 
based on concrete and workable values of justice, truth and fraternity. 








GAMAL KAWAR 


EMPTY MEMORIES 


It’s all over, love ! 

The emptiness, the memories. 

A mound of pain — that’s all that’s 
left 

And a heavy guilt 

About my naivete. 

I'm immoral ? 

Thanks. 

My heart is the night, a deep-fclt sea 

My reward. 

Pour a glass of bitterness ! 

Let poison fill my veins. 

Never mind. 

Immoral, am I ? 

My tale is long and rather dull. 

I bore her picture like a song 

The song of a sad-faced, black-haired 
girl 

Looking at me from the shadows 

And calling me. 

I sent it back without knowing 

How great her love really was 

The feel of her heart. How pure 

Her love, looking at me from a divine 

window 


I sent it back 


Like the naive fool I was 

Naive... 

What's left ? 

I remained alone, bent over my desk, 
Sunk in thoughts, 

Writing a frivolous thing 

Called a poem. 


And on my table ? 

A book of my poems, 

Poems filled with sad music, 

A naked mound of pain, 

Bitter memories 

And the ache of longing. 

I mix them all in a sad tune 

A trifle 

Called a poem. 

Everything is foul : 

Love as well 

And lunging for love. 

It’s all over, love ! 

The emptiness, the memories. 

A mound of pain — that’s all that’s 
left 

And a heavy guilt 

About my naivete. 


(Translated by Aubrey Hodes and Atallah Mansour) 


| AVRAHAM SHLONSKY 


SABBATH STARS 


The stars are higher this Sabbath, calmer than you. 
You are sad today. 
: Sadness is sacrilege — 
| Like snuffing out candles mother lit. 


Haven’t you vowed to be silent — 

The essence of all man says: 

The privilege of a thousand roses — like honey, 

Or like a landscape where stream and mountain . 
Have made a covenant to dwell apart and together — 
Not to quarrel. 


Be one with the times and your generation, 
Go to your end as the stream goes 
To the certainty of shoreless ocean. 


Children out there are kneading bread loaves 
From wet sand. 
Without speech or language, a shell 
Hums all the secrets of ebb and tide 
| In your ears. 


The stars are higher this Sabbath, calmer than you. 


(Translated by Dov Vard?) 
ur) | 








Arab intellectuals will have to be mobilized for 
a village development program which will have 
to overcome both economic and social hurdles. 


HENRY ROSENFELD 


A CULTURAL PROGRAM FOR THE ARAB VILLAGES 


The following survey was prepared at the request of the Israel-American Foundation 
@s a means of determining what some of the social problems might be /f cultural centers 
were set up in Arab villages. As a preliminary survey made: during the three months of 
November-February 1958-59, it could not deal with all problems concerning cultural centers, 
but rather h'ghlighted what appeared to be some of the mcst important For this purpose 
more than 50 Arab villages were investigated according to criteria of size, religion and 
geographical area. I wish to thank Mr, Moshe Sharett and Mr, Samuel Rubin of the Founda- 
tion for their interest in the work, although the views and suggestions of the author are not 
necessarily those of the Foundation or its directors, Nor were the latter in any manner 
obligated to the establishment of a cultural program of any type. I also wish to thank Agag 
Adawi, Geres Dela and Mohammed Haj Salim for their aid in collecting the facts. — H.R. 


oO“ of the most striking features of the economic life of the Arab village 
today is that from 15% to 50% of the adult working population is employed, 
or seeks employment, outside the village. The majority of these job seekers are 
found in the age group of from 15 to 40. In some areas, and especially in the 
Wadi Ara area, the number is even higher than this, extending to two-thirds of 
the men and including the majority of those mentioned in the above age group. 
In this area the majority of those working outside return to their villages only 
cnce a week, while about two-thirds of those working outside from the Galilee 
or the Triangle return to their villages daily. 

The tendency to outside work has increased in the last two years. In many 
instances agricultural work in the village is left to older men, and in the village 
ss a whole only old men, the unemployed, the children and the women (who 
rarely leave the village) remain. Agricultural work in the village is seasonal, reach- 
ing its height in the summer while in the winter there is little work. The non- 
agricultural workers in the village: craftsmen and specialists, especially masons, 
carpenters, plasterers, etc., are also seasonal workers. 





DR. HENRY ROSENFELD is Prefessor of Sociology at the Eliezer Kaplan School of 
Economics and Social Science of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
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Any cultural program planned for adults must concentrate its efforts on 
evening programs (while young people can have programs designed for the day), 
and to the degree that the outside work is extensive the limitations are severe. 

A cultural and educational program must investigate the possibilities of com- 
bining this program with that of the economic development of the village, its 
furpose being to expand the work possibilities in the village and to limit out- 
side unskilled labor. 

In addition to the occupational and economic factors mentioned above, a 
caltural program may also be affected by the daily work routine within the 
village, as well as by seasonal work. The majority of those village males who do 
not work outside do not work during the winter rainy season or work only until 
roon; while the intense activity during the summer harvest season is a problem, 
as all individuals are busy throughout the entire day. Although these problems 
of seasonal work are not insurmountable, there are instances of programs owing 
their failure to them: for example, one well-run course in Hebrew (at Tur’an) 
owed its cessation in part to the busy agricultural season. With regard to women 
there is almost no problem of outside work, but they take part in seasonal agri- 
cultural work in addition to their household tasks. Due to the strict dichotomy 
in the division of work between the sexes women receive no help from men in 
housework or child care. The woman’s work burden is even greater in villages 
lacking technical facilities, such as running water, wheat mills, bakeries, etc. 
Christian women enjoy an advantage over Moslem women in this respect, as fewer 
of them work in agriculture. The important point in relation to women is that 
their few leisure hours during the day limit their free and voluntary use of 
facilities in a cultural program. In order to overcome all the restrictions placed 
on women it is necessary to design activities for them that are fixed (in time) 
and practical. 


POTENTIALITIES FOR INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS 

. yon attention was paid to this problem and more than 50 villages were 

investigated in an attempt to determine the internal potential for total self- 
continuity of a cultural program. In a sense this is an artificial requirement, for 
few communities in the world are actually self-sufficient culturally. More cor- 
rectly, the question is one of the degree of self-sufficiency as a means of under- 
standing village requirements. Here I do not enter into the financial side of the 
problem, but approach it as if material facilities were present. 

With very few exceptions only limited cultural programs could be operated 
in individual villages if these villages had to rely on their own local strength, 
Small Moslem villages, those under 1,000 people, are in the most difficult position 
in this respect. Villages such as ‘Ozer, Romani, Mo’awia, and others have no 
local teachers and few individuals who have completed as many as 10 classes. 
Slightly larger Moslem villages — those having up to 1,700 individuals, such as 
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Kbul, Meshad and Ein Mahal — have one local teacher (one or two who 
teach in other villages) and again few, ten or less, who have finished 10 classes 
of school; it must also be noted that many of these teachers, as well as those 
in other villages, have not themselves completed secondary schooling or received 
teachers’ certificates. In large Moslem villages, those close to or over 3,000 in 
population, conditions are better, at least with regard to school training. Thus 
Tamra has 20 who finished secondary school and two local teachers (two teach 
elsewhere), Um El Faham 150 who finished 10 classes and 16 teachers. 

Small Druze villages are similar in circumstances to those of small Moslem 
villages. Jat has no pupils who have finished primary school, Yanut two who 
have finished secondary school. A large village such as Dalyat El Karmel has 
five local teachers and 15 who finished 10 classes. 

Christian villages and mixed villages, those with Christian majorities and in 
addition Moslem and/or Druze, appear to have the highest educational levels. 
Thus Maetsra has 34 who finished secondary schooling (in addition to eight 
gitls), three who finished Kaduri agricultural school and seven local teachers, 
Eilabun has 25 who finished 10 classes, eight teachers and three studying in the 
Technion, Even those mixed villages with a reasonably large Christian minority 
have fairly high educational levels. Thus Saknin has 50 who finished secondary 
school and 14 local teachers; Araba has 20 who have completed secondary school 
and 16 teachers, ten of whom teach locally. 

Factors which may explain the greater advancement of the Christian com- 
munity include their minority position in the Arab population, church-centered 
school opportunities. less land and the need to enter secondary crafts and work 
opportunities other than agriculture and hence greater contact with the surround- 
ing community. Villages with secondary schools or a history of secondary 
schooling from the time of the Mandate on generally include the largest and 
wealthiest of villages, both Christian and Moslem, such as Yasif and Taiybe. 
Lower education in the smaller villages is clearly tied to their low economic and 
financial level, their need, formerly, to use all family members in primitive 
agricultural labor, and the lack of educational opportunities. 

The greater majority of those who have finished secondary school training 
have done so during the time of the State of Israel. This makes for a gap 
between the younger educated intelligentzia (with the exception of a few large 
Moslem villages and some Christian villages where individuals gained their 
education during the British Mandatory period) and a middle-aged or older 
intelligentzia. In regard to internal development then, we can see that the 
educated “culture” carriers that will have to be relied upon represent the younger 
generation, and this reduces the opportunity of keeping an organic balance between 
the generations. This factor, connected with other factors such as the transition 
te outside labor, are among the causes adding to the upheaval in the traditional 
relations between the generations in the Arab village. A total cultural program 
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should relate to all generations, yet its implementers will be the younger genera- 
tion whose interests tend to be more and more distant from those of the older. 
We shall return to this point. It must be realized that this is a fairly recent 
henomenon. Family heads and hamula heads formerly, and to a great extent 
still, played decisive roles in the social and “‘cultural” activities of the village. 
Formerly, younyer men assumed these roles according to various stages in their 
life cycles within the village; as full productive laborers, at marriage, and — 
finally and most imporcant for their status — on receiving property and as- 
suming the position of family heads, usually at middle age. 


A program of cultural activities within the village will of necessity be 
centered on the younger generation. Yet some means should be found to integrate 
the older generation actively without either isolating them or allowing them 
authoritative control over activities which they will relate to passively or ex- 
ternally. There are, ot course, multiple problems connected with the generational 
differences. The older generation (to a lesser extent those between 35-40) is 
not used to combining its activities with that of the younger. In courses that 
have been given a certain amount of bitterness has been expressed by older 
people who felt that the younger were looking down upon them: this was 
especially the case where the instructors were young men and women under 25 
lacking the social authority understood by the elders. 


This gap might have been bridged partially through the utilization of skilled 
village artisans of the older generation as potential teachers of their crafts to 
the younger. Almost every village (and here too there are exceptions) has its 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, shoemakers and in some cases tinsm’ths. But in 
many cases these artisans are illiterate and, according to informants, incapable 
of acting as instructors. The main problem, however, lies in the fact that only 
sume of them are on a high professional level and their work is commonly 
limited to that of a village nature only. Trained masons, stone-chippzrs and 
smcothers may, however, be used as teachers. It is also necessary to point out 
that these artisans are not commonly holders of authority and influence. Authority 
and skills in the village are not usually combined and artisans especially are 
not those in positions of control. 


What is the quality of other skills existing in the villages ? Our investiga- 
tion has covered more than 50 villages and on this basis we can arrive at some 
generalizations. The majority of outside workers are unskilled manual laborers; 
those remaining in the village are often experienced farmers or hired workers, but 
their knowledge is no longer on a scientifically appropriate level. In some 
villages there are also garage mechanics, welders, tractor drivers, drivers, bakers, 
clerks and bookkeepers. With a few exceptions, these specialists are not on a 
highly skilled level and therefore not always suitable for tasks as instructors. In 
the majority of villages skilled workers such as the above are lacking. The general 
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tendency for highly skilled workers is towards outside work or to partial 
urbanization. 


Ithough a separate section will be devoted to women, something can be 

said at this stage about their potential for tasks as cultural personnel. Almost 
aj] Arab village women who have any schocling have attained it since the advent 
of the State of Israel. There are definite similarities in village types with regard 
to their degree of education. According to information gathered in more than 
50 villages, it is rare to find women in small Moslem and Druze villages, and 
even unmixed middle-sized ones, who have completed as many as eight classes, and 
where this is so they are only two or three girls. It is really only in Christian 
villages and some large Moslem villages that there is any appreciable number of 
girls who have finished the last grades of primary school and some secondary 
school. Thus Eilabun has 16 young women who have completed secondary school; 
Maelia has eight; the large Moslem village of Taiybe has 30 female teachers. 
But these and some few others are the exceptions, even though the number of 
gitls now learning at school is on the increase. In the villages that lack secondary 
schools — and they are the overwhelming majority — girls are not sent to other 
villages for schooling. Therefore the majority of girls with education are young 
and many of them are still learning. There are almost no female craftswomen 
specialists, with the exception of the three to four seamstresses who utilize 
sewing machines and who can be found in almost every village. Here the excep- 
ticns are even fewer: a few nurses and registered midwives in some villages. 
There is then, in the greatest majority of cases, almost no local female personnel 
in the villages who could operate and administer a cultural-educational program 
and center. The problem with relation to women is therefore even more extreme 
than it is with regard to men. The number of illiterates among the women above 
the age of 30 is between 70% and 100% (for the males above the age of forty 
they reach froiz 40% to 70%). 

There are theretcre very few villages of which it could be truly said that 
they are capable of a continuing cultural program stemming from their own 
internal resources of personnel. Most villages (and even here not all) could 
undoubtedly operate partial programs utilizing their own local strength: for 
example, courses in Arabic for illiterates and even courses in Hebrew. Here 
local village teachers, or even those not living but teaching in the village, could 
be the instructors. But with these exceptions the villages would be forced to 
rely on external resources. For anything like instruction in health, child-care, 
agricultural or skilled mechanical training, etc., local personnel is lacking. For 
over-all organization and administration of a center, village personnel is often 
lacking as well in many villages. 

My opinion is that along with any culture center program a resource pool 
must be organized as well: that is, to recruit all those individuals and groups 
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found outside the village who are capable and prepared to carry their skills to 
the village; and that these individuals be an integral part of such a program 
(lecturers, skilled professional instructors in different fields, etc.). The emphasis 
should be on the recruitment of talents from within the Arab population 
(Nazareth, Haifa, Jaffa, as well as from the villages where there is any abundance), 
although clearly this need not exclude the participation and cooperation of 
skilled and professional Jewish individuals and organizations. The Arab intelligentzia, 
both village and urban, should be made aware, by all propaganda means, of 
“the village problem” and the desire to develop the villages should be turned 
into a positive movement. There is no doubt that this objective is not the easiest 
one, both from the social and erganizational standpoint, but to the degree that 
the purpose is to create cultural-educational centers that will operate both with 
cunsequence and continuity that go beyond physical structures for entertainment 
and leisure alone, there is no simple alternative. 

The village intclligentzia is willing to give of its free time if the facilities 
are present, but their abilities are esventially at the level of greater education and 
not of skills, and therefere the basic task of local intelligentzia can be best 
directed to leadership ani administrative services. In many villages the intel- 
ligentzia stated that they have the ability to solve these problems, that is, 
they will administer cultural centers and at time of neeed invite people from the 
outside, This possibility of course exists, but they will present, I believe, thin 
results. A more beneficial solution, in my opinion, can be found in over-all 
planning that will offer the different facilities at the service of the villages 
according to their needs. 


AREA CENTERS 


his appears to be an almost total impossibility. A number of villages invest- 

igated were not adverse to the idea 1s long as the center would be established 
in their own village. Centrally located villages and villages with histories of 
being focal points from which influence was radiated were investigated, and 
even here the conclusion reached was that this would prove unsatisfactory. If 
the purpose is village advancement, organic village development and the full 
and constant use of centers on the part of the villagers, then the possibilities are 
even less. Both physical and social factors operat against such area centers. 
On the one hand, transportation and road facilities between villages are generally 
so poor that this in itself rules out the possibility except in the few cases where 
villages are a few hundred yards from one another; winter rains are an added 
deterrent to such a possibility. The numerous outside workers would be almost 
completely cut off from any use of such a center not in their own village, if 
only because they return from work late. An area center would have none of 
the features of a culture home, a place where one enjoys one’s leisure, reads, 
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etc. for those who come from a distance; the outside villages would utilize such 
an area center only on special occasions and the leadership, active use and 
emphasis would pass into the hands of the village in which the center was 
located. 

Village rivalry or friction in many instances is so pronounced that villagers 
would refuse to visit their neighbors on small pretexts. One of the instances 
that arose out of our work is the circumstances surrounding the relations between 
El Abun and Mghrar: while the people of El Abun would be prepared to receive 
those of Mghrar at their center, they refuse to travel with them in one bus. 
Area centers would tend perhaps, and even this use is doubtful, to serve the 
intelligentsia of the area as some sort of a meeting place. In the places where 
there are secondary schools, they would serve the same purpose for the students, 
but those who require its facilities most would be cut off from its use. Perhaps 
the most important stricture against an area center is the fact that neighboring 
women would not attend and would not be allowed to attend. 

There are some villages, such as ‘Ozer-Romana and ‘Ara-‘Arara, that adjoin 
cne another and have combined facilities such as schools or common histories. 
Ia these instances it would be only natural to treat the villages within a single 
framework, and then a joint center is both possible and reasonable. But, again, 
these are tne exceptions, There are other villages, such as Yerka and Julis in 
rclation to Kafr Yasif, where the latter could serve as a center for villages 
10—15 minutes away. But even here this would not mean full daily use of the 
regional center by the working population, and certainly not by the women. If 
the problem were only specific courses, reg’onal organization would be sensible, 
but in this case also the courses would have to be on a professional level as 
weil as practical for the villagers to consider them worthwhile. Thus a course in 
auto-mechanics held in a regional center would probably succeed in bringing many 
people from distant villages, while lectures on sanitation would not. 


CULTURAL CENTERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

n attempt was made to investigate villages in which culture centers operate 
A or have operated in the past in order to learn from their experience and to 
understand problems that might affect villages that as yet have no centers. For 
purposes of generalization the problem can be grouped in the following cate- 
gories: financial and technical problems, factional and/or political problems and 
problems of personnel, programming and organization. 

In every village investigated the existing cultural centers or clubs lacked 
suitable conditions and facilities. For example, the club in El Abun is in a narrow 
room that only has racilities for some games; the club for women in Taiybe is in 
rented rooms that must soon be returned to the owner; former clubs in Taiybe 
for men had to move from place to place for similar reasons; the need to 
change rooms for the operation of a course in Tur'an was one of the causes 
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for its termination. Attempts to establish clubs or operate courses in other villages 
failed because of lack of suitable conditions and lack of money to pay for 
instructors or equipment. In Kafr Yasif sports activities and a course in Hebrew 
were terminated because their financial sources were halted. (In this case there 
were other reasons for the cessation, mainly political, but the principle of lack 
of self-funds which can offer independence is what is important here.) Villages 
where their clubs or centers were based on membership fees found that the fact 
of seasonal work and unemployment meant that its paying membership declined 
and the clubs were forced to rely on donations. 

The villagers in all the villages investigated where there were no clubs or 
facilities claimed that the main reason for their lack was their inability to find 
a suitable building and/or the lack of funds to operate it. This is, as we shall 
sce, not the only reason for such failure, but it is a primary one. It is worth 
pointing out that we round only two clubs that were formed on local initiative 
and through the villagers’ own efforts and which attempted to operate on local 
funds (membership fees and donations) with no dependency on outside funds; 
only one of these still exists and it is virtually non-functioning. Arab villages 
do not commonly have public buildings (with the exception of religious establ’sh- 
ments) that encompass the entire village. The guest-rooms (diwan) are either 
operated by the 4amula or the family and in themselves are separatist and ex- 
clusive. The school buildings, where suitable, could be a meeting place, at least 
ia the evenings, but in many villages their use is forbidden. (It is worth consider. 
ing the temporary use of school buildings for cultural programs as an initial 
step and as a means of initiating cultural activities on a nation-wide scale, and 
especially during a period when not all villages would have culture buildings.) The 
remaining buildings in the village are a few stores, the dwellings of individuals 
cr abandoned dwellings, Even the temporary use of a lived-in house makes for 
insurmountable probiems, The rooms are small, utilized by all family members for 
work, sleep and eating and are so completely organic to family life, particularly 
the traditional restrictions between the sexes, that their utilization is entirely 
limited. 

While it is possible that in some relatively few well-off villages, and even 
in some others, the villagers could be induced into making some contribution 
towards the setting-up of a cultural center or the purchase of part of its equipment, 
the internal problems of the villages turn this into a major difficulty. In almost 
every village there are either latent or open problems of factionalism. Their 
Grigins can be generalized briefly as follows: villages are composed of lineage 
groupings (hamulot), each of which attempts to maintain its relative indepen- 
dence from the threat of control over it by other lineages. This independence is 
internally based on the former, and to a large extent the present, lack of great 
economic ditterentiation within the village and the need for large groups of 
people to maintain solidarity in the face of internal and external threats against 
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their well-being. Since there are usually more than three or four lineages in any 
one village, lineages combine together and set themselves up in opposition to 
other combinations of lineages. Each group attempts to maintain what it considers 
to be its best interests and to oppose the imposition upon it of other factions, 
In mixed villages this feature sometimes takes on the appearance of one religious 
group being opposed to the other, or one group combined with part of the 
other in opposition to the power of the second half of the latter group. 

While this factionalism is seemingly organic to the Arab villages, it does 
not spring fullblown from its source without additional factors. It is not only 
a question of internal control and balance but one wherein there are external 
forces operating, commonly governments (Turkish, British Mandatory, and the 
State of Israel), which determine the achievement of economic benefits, authority, 
prestige, etc., as they play their role in the organic structure. 

These governments have always recognized the potential of the factor of 
factionalism and have utilized it according to their needs. Authority is given 
to one lineage or one faction in order that they see to the maintenance of 
internal control, and this lineage or faction gains along with it certain economic 
privileges, job dispensation, land or commercial or tax prerogatives, etc. As long 
as the privileged group respects and maintains the demands of the government 
within the village it may also maintain its privileges. 

This connection between the village and the government extends and in- 
cludes political demands and polit‘cal pressures for conformity. At the same 
time it divices or isolates opposite factions: on the one hand because they do not 
enjoy the same privileges, and on the other because the controlling faction com- 
monly operates at the expense of the others. The faction that is out of power 
constantly attempts to reorganize itself, either sharing in the privilege or looking 
for cracks in the social structure which will allow it a potential for power and 
control. Clearly these forces are never static but change internally: one lineage 
increases in physical number and thus represents a possible political question 
that must be reconciled; or another develops economically and can maintain a 
certain amount of independence and may even represent economic authority; 
cr government policy (the definitive control factor) brings a realignment of 
forces, etc. The possibilities for internal change are so great that when they 
appear they often seem sudden and unexpected, but this is because they are 
latent and can take dozens of forms depending on the particular circumstances. 
To a degree the political parties of today cut across the lineages, but they are 
still not free of factionalism and often entire lineages support one political party 
while its opposite faction supports another. 


Ww" this type of social structure we can see that the financial participation 
of the inhabitants in a cultural program will often be connected to the 
questions of who would control the funds, who would represent the leadership, 
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who would direct the policy, etc., with opposition groups refusing participation 
if they felt they would in any way be discriminated against. For example: 
Meshad has a factional struggle that those interviewed state eliminates the 
present establishment of a combined cultural program; Saknin, ’Araba and Kafr 
Kana have current factional problems. Tur’an has factional problems the root 
of which is apparently political. Here a new political party has combined lineages 
that were formerly out of power and upset the traditional power system; this 
bas further made for internal bitterness that for the present moment makes com 
mon activity between the two sides impossible. Segur is divided around its two 
patliament members. The list of villages having internal factional problems, 
whether because of internal friction, jealousy, a struggle for power, or political 
differences, etc., could be continued to include most villages. 

Here are a few examples as to the manner in which these factional problems 
appear in the context of cultural programs now or recently in operation. In 
Taiybe a reasonably successful club for women that managed to combine a small 
group of women from different lineages was affected by the change in the 
leadership of the local council. When originally organized the club was headed 
by one woman, but with changes in the local council, the club’s funds were 
withheld in an attempt to place the leadership in the hands of another woman 
from the now dominant lineage. This brought about the formation of internal 
groups within the club, the non-participation of many women and virtually the 
termination of the club’s existence. A sewing course in Julis came to an end 
because the women of one lineage refused to learn with members of another. 
Other instances combine questions of government policy, political pressure and 
the eventual appearance of factionalism. In Kafr Yasif internal divisions in the 
leadership of its cultural club, pressure on the part of the Military Government 
and emphasis on political questions have isolated most of the population from 
iis use. A reasonably similar group of causes divided the men’s cultural club 
in Taiybe and brought about its dissolution. 

Other clubs that have been organized, either through the Histadrut or 
by political parties, are on the whole non-operative. Most villagers resent the 
intrusion of political influences within the village; many are unwilling to be 
tecognized as adherents of one particular party; teachers, clerks and_ intellect- 
tals with jobs are especially hesitant about joining a club that might reflect 
on their political beliefs and cause them to lose jobs. Almost all the political 
clubs are small and financially incapable of operating a full program, Having 
no facilities, they do nox really attract individuals and the tendency is that they 
turn into medaphiot (hamula guest rooms) or cafes. In village after village 
investigated as to the activities or utilization of these clubs, they appeared as 
telatively recent, a product of the coming elections, and in almost all cases pract- 
wally dormant. 
~ What people, in almost all instances, really want is a true cultural club 
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that will be politically unconnected and independent. (It should be emphasized 
that among those interviewed — and they number several hundred from various 
Shades of political opinion there were practically no differences of opinion 
on this question.) They regard as disastrous political influences which will at- 
tempt to control the internal direction and leadership of a club. They regard 
as equally intolerable the pressures of the Military Government either to direct, 
pass on or control the operations of such a club. In a number of instances 
where village intelligentzia attempted to form clubs permission for this purpose 
was refused by the Military Governor. All forms of either of these two main 
pressures are sure to result in further political factional repercussions and will 
paralyze a cultural program. The insistence of the Military Government to pass 
on all activities and to strain through leadership potential until it finds an 
adherent suitable to its viewpoint will be recognized as artificial, will often 
mean unsuitable candidates in terms of intellectual talents and administrative 
ability, and will be disruptive of a cultural program. Disruption can equally come 
about as a result of direct lineage interference or of that of political parties, 
with regard to what they consider to be their specific needs and in relation to 
the above problems of financing and factionalism and _ politics. 

There is also a tendency in villages with large numbers of intelligentzia 
(Taiybe, Kafr Yasif, El Abun) for the intellectuals to be the prime movers of a 
“pure” cultural club restricted in program to the interests of the intelligentzia. 
While this is not simple to overcome, stress should be laid on the problems 
and needs of the manual working majority. At least one cultural club, that of 
Um £1 Fahum, which has been in existence for three years, serves merely as a 
meeting place for teachers and a few other unemployed intelligentzia and is 
essentially non-operative. The workers, more than a thousand in number, work 
outside the village and cannot avail themselves of the center, It is worth pointing 
out that while there is a definite lack of skilled people in all fields, the village 
intelligentzia remains relatively unexploited, and at the same time feel them- 
selves discriminated against and without any means of activity. This condition, 
their lack of a field of activity, allows the opportunity of attaching them to 
a general program, wherein the carriers will be the intelligentzia but the focus 
will be the needs of the large groups of unskilled and untrained. 





CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN THE PAST 
| n relating to the past the term “cultural activities” is given a wide interpreta 
tion. Such activities were integral parts of village life and were combined with 
different social events that in the main were, and still are to a high degree 
today, connected with ceremonies. Weddings and circumcisions, for example, 
were celebrated and accompanied by invited singers and story tellers, and shooting 
and horse racing contests were held. When great feasts are prepared the majority of 
villagers are invited to participate in the dancing and singing. On these occasions 
each age-group and sex plays its specific role and the special talents of dancers, 
singers, musicians and poets receive acclaim. While these events still continue, 
they do not receive the same emphasis as they did in the past. There are fewer 
professional singers, poets and musicians in the country now and often the 
contests are dispensed with. 
Over the last year or two there have been some attempts by various govern- 
ment departments, the Histadrut and the Information Office to give lectures and 
show films. Most small villages have had at least one or two lectures (on income 
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tax, national insurance, agriculture), most middle-sized and large villages from 
three to five public lectures and approximately the same number of films during 
the year. Some large villages, especially those with cultural clubs such as Taiybe, 
have had as many as 13 lectures, four films, a number of organized trips, 
and three courses (not all held at Taiybe). Taiybe is the exception in this 
respect, and even here the majority of activities are isolated events. Other villages 
have spontaneously and on their own initiative begun sports clubs and football 
teams, although all have financial problems, Others, with the help of the 
Histadrut, have organized sewing classes for women. In general, however, all 
these activities lack continuity and permanence and are not a real part of a 
general purposeful program. 

Different groups in the villages have different choices as to the types of 
activities they would prefer. On the whole the older generation has few cultural 
demands, mainly because their cultural level is low and because it is difficult 
for them to integrate their requests with their high social status. Agriculturists 
are interested in lectures on tne different spheres of their work and have less 
interest in questions concerning education, science in general, etc. Youth wants 
athletic instruction, sports activities and equipment. In large villages with greater 
numbers of teachers and intellectuals the interests are more varied and include 
discussions on education, psychology, science in general. All the villages pointed 
out the need for a library, reading room and the physical conditions to utilize 
their le‘sure time. All the villages feel the need for the training of their young 
men in skilis, mechanical, technical, agricultural and administrative, so that they 
might be able to stand up to new occupational demands both outside and within 
the villages. Many requests were made for the arranging of centrally located 
professional courses of this mature and of the need for professional (manual) 
training schools. 

The emphasis is on practical educational-cultural forms, on the elimination 
of illiteracy through the teaching of Arabic and of greater opportunities of 
learning Hebrew. Women are especially interested in training in sewing, 
embroidery and child-care and home economics courses. The requests and pre- 
ferences of the women are partly dominated by male attitudes as to what is 
best for women and in part by the rigidity of the occupational position and 
attitudes of the women. 

The requests and needs stated above represent the desires of the villagers. 
Any lecture or film on any subject will gain audience participation. This reaction 
gives witness to the readiness and even hunger of the people for any cultural 
activity. This enthusiasm is wasted today on isolated events. It can be given 
serious direction through organization and facilities. 


A CULTURAL PROGRAM FOR WOMEN 


an of the problems connected with the participation of women in a cultural 
program have been mentioned in other sections. One of the pronounced 
features is the small number, if not absolute lack, of village female personnel. Only 
in some Christian villages such as Eilabun and Mailya or villages with a Christian 
Majority such as Kafr Yasif or large Moslem villages such as Taiybe and Tira 
can there be found any sizeable groups of women who have completed se-ondary 
school or who are teachers. In almost all these instances the educated women 
are young and lack the status and the position that age allows in the Arab village. 
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The need for outside female help is a more absolute necessity for women than 
it is for men. But this 1s only one problem. In all the instances that were in- 
vestigated by us it was pointed out that women and men cannot utilize the same 
facilities at the same time. Even in some totally Christian villages such as Eilabun, 
where men and women commonly attend films and lectures together, it is doubtful 
if it is possible to operate a combined cultural program. 

While we need not enter into the reasons for the strict separation of the 
sexes, in all villages investigated, with only some exceptions on the part of 
Christian Arabs, both males and females questioned regarded joint use of facilities 
as an impossibility. Women believe in this separation, as do the males, but the 
authoritative sanctions for the continuity and preservation of this condition are 
in the hands of the males. Male dominance expresses itself not only in separation 
of the sexes but in other social features as well, such as lack of freedom of 
movement on the part of women, limitations of choice, etc., all of which point 
up her inferior status. 

Women, and especially Moslem and Druze, can attend no functions without 
receiving the approval of fathers or brothers. This dependence can reach extreme 
forms, such as an event at Romana where males refused to allow their women 
to attend sewing classes in Nazareth even though the women attend as a group 
and are supplied with transportation back and forth. In villages with higher 
educational levels such extreme restrictions are less common, but similar 
occurrences could be brought to bear in order to emphasize the problem. In 
instances where women succeed in organizing cultural activities they are not free 
of the dependence and pressures of factional struggles run by the men, as we 
have seen in the case of Taiybe. In a Druze village, Dalyat El Karmel, a course 
in sewing and a course in Hebrew for women were terminated by the religious 
heads out of fear (or rationalization) that if the girls would learn Hebrew they 
would be taken into the army, and that through learning new sewing styles they 
were liable to alter their traditional modest dress and thus open themselves to 
other changes as well. 

The problem of cultural facilities for women places a series of choices 
before us. Either women have totally separate facilities in their own building, 
utilize the same building as males but at special times or on special days when 
males will not be present, or utilize the same bu‘lding but totally separate rooms. 
The first solution is the best under present conditions but of course raises an 
additional financial problem, The second solution would limit the full use of the 
facilities on the part of both the sexes and probably operate to the disadvantage 
of the females. The third solution would mean that goodly numbers of the 
women would be refused permission by the'r males to utilize the facilities. In 
all cases a total program for women will not succeed if no prior explanation is 
presented so as to convince men especially, and women as well, of its benefits. 
Procsrams that have been run for women, such as in Taiybe. encompassed only 
relatively few women. This is of course a long-term problem and extreme 
techniques for altering the relations between the sexes will receive strong resistance 
on the part of the males, Hard and practical work is necessary and greater work 
and educational opportunities for women must be explored and opened up. 

The personnel for any program for women must be totally female. This 
condition holds rot only for the leadership of such a program but in many cases 
for lecturers and instructors as well. It is possible that in time such reani‘re- 
ments will change, but more slowly in regards to Arab village males (especially 
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young men from the same village) and more rapidly for outside specialists whose 
field of work is concerned with women, such as doctors. In some villages, 
especially Christian, it will be feasible to hold joint leadership councils of men 
and women as a means for exchanging ideas, for programming, etc., but any daily 
contact or interference on the part of the males would not be tolerated. 


SOME ORGANIZATIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


wr the problems are complex and cannot be eliminated at once, attempts 

at their solution should be made. Any cultural program should be in- 
dependent of political pressures, whether these be external or internal. It may 
well be that a cultural program should begin its efforts not with the setting up 
of physical plants (important as this is, and permission should be gained for 
the use of all school buildings after school hours until more suitable facilities 
can be arranged), but rather in the organizing of numerous high level courses of 
instruction that will be offered to villages desiring them by a central planning 
board, and the lending of support both professional, organizational and financial, 
to villages which initiate local courses of their own. Local village boards, con- 
sisting of representative village and lineage leaders, with advisory functions 
should be set up; the administrative and organizational leaders of a cultural 
program, three or four or more in number depending on the size of the village, 
should be chosen by a non-partisan board of educators or a public committee. 
This may offer a direction for overcoming village factionalism and _ political 
pressure. 

While it will be technically and perhaps financially impossible to establish 
cultural centers in all villages at one time, this should be the end purpose. But 
ptior to this, and more necessary, is the development of content that can be 
utilized by and then developed in these centers. 

An initial formative phase might be planned as follows: a central organiza- 
tional apparatus should be formed. Its primary aim will be to serve villages by 
offering them trained personnel as instructors, program advice, and organizational, 
technical and financial aid in regard to their local problems. For this purpose 
the central organizational apparatus must itself organize non-village Arab personnel 
(and Jewish personnel and Jewish organizations as well) with educational, pro- 
fessional and technical talents into a pool that can be drawn upon and sent 
to the different villages, This is of course at the level of a nation-wide plan that 
will attempt to bring together village and non-village personnel and organiza- 
tions in an overall village development and cultural movement. Individual 
villages, where possible, will be organized with their own internal leadership 
ind tied to neighboring villages in regional organizations of mutual help, program- 
ming, exchange of personnel, etc. Regional organizers should be trained individuals 
with educational or community experience and a readiness to work in a number of 
villages, perhaps ten. The regional organizations and organizers will be connected 
to the central organization. Initial emphasis will therefore be on forming an 
Organization and especially forming a resource pool of personnel, training pro- 
grams, potential courses, etc., that can be offered to the individual villages accord- 
ing to their requests and needs. 














ORGANIZING THE ISRAEL! STATE 


THE POLITICS OF ISRAEL, THE FIRST 
DECADE OF STATEHOOD, MARVER H. 
BERNSTEIN, published by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957. 

Professor Bernstein’s book is an invaluable 
contribution to the study of problems of 
democratic government in Israel, It is es- 
pecially welcome since this aspect of Israeli 
life has not received the attention it de- 
serves and the literature on the subject is 
extremely limited. 

The author is Associate Professor of Po- 
litics at Princeton University. He served as 
Consultant to the State Comptroller of Israel 
from 1953 to 1955. The book before us is 
based, therefore, not only on a knowledge of 
source materials but also — and primarily — 
on first-hand observation and experience. 

The book’s scope is quite ambitious, in- 
cluding not only a thorough and detailed 
study of federal and municipal governmental 
structure and operation but also of the im- 
portant role played by the central govern- 
ment in the struggles for economic inde- 
pendence. Individual chapters are also de- 
voted to The Foundations of Statehood (a 
hasty survey of Zionist history), The State 
Comptroller: “Conscience of the Public,” and 
the Welfare State in Action. Oddly, the book 
is completely silent about the ministries of 
internal affairs, defense and foreign affairs 
and fails to describe their operation and 


problems, This is especially strange since 
these aspects of government are of cruc‘al 
importance and account for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of government expenditures of 
all modern states. It is well to note that 
despite its title the book presents facts and 
figures covering not a decade but rather 
only the period from 1948 to 1956. 
Professor Bernstein is an expert par ex- 
cellence and his book is a classic example 
of the advantages and limitations of the 
expert’s approach to governmental problems. 
The author’s approach is apparently detach- 
ed, pragmatic and scientifically objective, 
yet further consideration clearly reveals that 
all his thinking is conditioned by a number 
of basic ideolog‘cal attitudes. He regards 
government as essentially similar to any 
large-scale business and sees the basic prob 


lems in terms of sound finances and 
efficient administration, Professor Bern- 
stein is somewhat impatient with broad, 


sweeping long-term political goals such as 
immigration, settlement, defense and_ social 
security, especially when they apparently— 
or actually — conflict with what he regards 
as the essential goal — the achievement of 
a seif-sustaining economy in the shortest 
possible time, Sound economy, a_ balanced 
budget and efficient administration are his 
objectives, and hence spending for immigra- 
tion or social welfare, for example, he often 
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regards either as necessary evils or as luxu- 
ries which a poor, struggling young state 
cannot afford, One cannot help  suspect- 
ing that the author's antipathy to the Wel- 
fare State considerably influences his cold 
economic logic. This approach is funda- 
mentally erroneous uad shortsighted. An ex- 
cellent case in point is the government's 
important role in economic development and 
the large number of public corporations. 

Professor Bernstein views this aspect of 
Israeli life with disfavor in spite of the fact 
that he clearly realizes that if vital, basic 
industries are to be developed at all they 
must be developed by the government since 
private capital has sought safe investments 
that guarantee h'‘gh and certain profits. 
One cannot help but feel that Prof. Bern- 
stein, despite his many suggestions fcr im- 
proving the administration of public cor- 
porations, nevertheless feels that a good deal 
of the inefficiency and m’smanagement are 
inherent and inevitable evils of government 
control rather than merely expressions of 
ineptitude, inccmpetence and _ bureaucracy. 
The subsequent history of these public cor- 
porations has proved not only that govern- 
ment economic activity has created vital in- 
dustries and services essential to the defence 
and economic development of the country, 
but that these corporations can be efficiently 
operated along business-like lines and at 
a profit, It is, of course, obvicus that 
profit is not the only or necessarily the 
most important criterion; certainly no one 
would suggest today that the mail service 
ought to be in the hands of private enter- 
prise. 

The author's pet peeve seems to be the 
Histadrut, He regards it .as being responsible 
for high wages, relatively low wage dif- 
ferentials and the difficulties. involved in 
firing workers, all of which he regards, of 
course, as highly undesirable. Prof. Bern- 
stein considers these factors to be respons- 
ible for the low(?). rate: of profit in 
industry, which in turn is responsible for 
the: slow development of Israeli industry. 

The multitude of political parties and the 
influence of. partisan politics in almost every 


phase of Israeli life is likewise deplored. 
Although the author regrets the influence of 
proportional representation cn Israeli -poli- 
tical life, he places his hope for a few 
strong political parties on the continued oper- 
ation of historical tendencies which he dis- 
cerned at work on the Israeli scene during 
1948—1956. 


The author's political bias is sharply re 
vealed in his brief synopsis of political 
parties in Israel, Opinions are often pre- 
sented as cbjective facts, and there are also 
occasional errors, e.g, the author states on 
page 67 that “Mapam has only a neglig- 
ible following among the Arab population,” 
although in another place he points out that 
in the elections of 1955 Mapam secured 
13% of the Arab vote. Since the synopsis is 
very brief and panoramic it is necessarily 
superficial. To some extent the first chapter 
dealing with Zionist history is marred by 
the same faults, It is nevertheless a good, 
pithy statement of essential facts and very 
helpful to readers who are. not particularly 
well acquainted with the subject. 


If Prof. Bernstein’s approach suffers from 
many limitations, it also has many serious 
advantages, The author's clear, hard-headed 
grasp of economic and political realities is 
rewarding and refreshing. The emphasis on 
eccnomic viability is welcome and his in- 
sistance on capable, scientific government ad- 
ministration is eminently necessary and ex- 
tremely healthy. 

Although Professor Bernstein has no 
illusions about the enormous political 
and econcmic problems facing Israel, he 
is mot dismayed. He has not only made 
an incisive analysis of existing conditions 
(especially noteworthy in this respect are 
the pages devoted to the Civil Service and 
Municipal Government), but has offered a 
profusion of sensible suggestions to remedy 
existing evils. Perhaps there ts no higher 
praise for a book of this kind than to say 
that it offers valuable constructive criticism 
in a spirit of understanding and friend- 
ship. 


Professor Bernstein aptly summarizes is 
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book when he writes in “A note in con- 
clusion” — p. 342: 

“...Despite the relative absence of ap- 
propriate experience in democratic govern- 
ance and the unsuitability of Zionist poli- 
tics as a foundation for statehood, Israel 


has displayed remarkable adaptability in 
meeting the challenge of national indepen- 
dence. 

“Israeli politics are not free of serious 
strains, For example, the basic freedoms of 
the individual are not enshrined in funda- 
mental laws, Organized religion intrudes 
extremely in politics and secular affairs 
generally. Partisan politics itself pervades 
daily life. And the military requisites of 
national security remain a political threat 
both to individua: freedom and rational eco- 
nomic development. 

“The quality of political development in 
Israel in its first decade must be measured 
not primarily by the efficiency of its public 
services, the competence of its civil ser- 
vice or the attainment of a workable de- 
gree of collective cabinet responsibility. Ra- 
ther, Israel’s record in the first decade of 
statehood rests in the main upon the de- 
monstrated capacity to survive as a free 
society and to develop a substantial measure 
of stability in its democratic institutions.” 

HILLEL LESTER 


The Egypt that Nasser Built 


NASSER’S NEW EGYPT: A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS, KEITH WHEELOCK, THE 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Frederick A, Prae- 
ger, Publishers, New York, 326 pp. $6.00; 
Stevens & Sons Limited, London, 30s. 
1960. 


In his introduction to the 
author, Mr, Keith Wheelock, states that 
he intended to write neither a_ bio- 
graphy of Nasser nor a history of Egypt 
since the revolution, but to attempt a 


book, the 





fundamental analysis of the regime which 
Gamel Abdel Nasser established in Egypt 
following the 1952 military revolt. “The 
phenomenon of military regimes replacing 
civilian governments throughout the Afro- 
Asian world is of urgent concern to the 
West and the Communists alike.” 

This book is, therefore, in aim and in 
wealth of material, the first of its kind. 
It is the result of research stretching over 
a period of six years, during which the 
author visited Egypt five times, conduct- 
ed interviews with top-level leaders as 
well as with men in executive positions, 
and labored with ant-like patience (which 
is reflected in the 976 footnotes on sourc- 
es, references and interviews) to gather 
authentic material. 

The book is written in a spirit of sym- 
pathetic though objective criticism. Mr. 
Wheelock, in fact, states that he made 
writing it conditional upon his receiving 
freedom of access to the necessary ma- 
terial and cooperation from the UAR 
authorities, and even ceased work on the 
book when these were not sufficiently 
forthcoming, returning to Egypt only af- 
ter he had received explicit personal as- 
surances from President Nasser himself. 

In eleven chapters the author surveys 
the history of the revolutionary regime, 
its leaders and plans; the agrarian reform, 
economic development and _industrializa- 
tion, educational and social developments, 
the High Dam project, the development 
of Nasserist foreign policy and the me- 
thods and tactics of “positive neutralism.” 

The author’s conclusions concerning the 
agrarian reform and the changes which 
have taken place contain nothing funda- 
mentally new, and are in general similar 
to those of Doreen Warriner in her Land 
Reform and Development in the Middle 
East. On the other hand, his comments 
on the relationships between the regime 
and the labor movement are interesting. 
Here we find that: 

“Ahmed Abdulla Toiema, the Govern- 
ment’s ‘commissar’ of labor affairs, made it 
clear that the Government's reins on labor 
would not be released: "Labor unions are 
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not allowed to strike, because now we 
must rebuild our country, You must have 
(take) precautions to finish building 
without any struggle.” 

On which the author comments : 

“The key is his reference to ‘struggle.’ 
Toiema realized that organized labor was 
potentially the strongest cohesive civilian 
force which could challenge the govern- 
ment’'s authority -— that labor, indeed, 
would assume the political significance 
held by student groups before the revolu- 
tion... 

The government is well aware of the 
fact that as industrialization plans ma- 
terialize, organized labor will gain a great- 
er power potential, And because the go- 
vernment is convinced that an indepen- 
dent labor movement would prove detri- 
mental to the country, little had been done 
to identify the workers as a distinct class. 
Whether labor can be suppressed over the 
coming years is open to doubt, but there 
is no mistaking the government's policy” 
(pp. 127—129). 

Compared to the serious and systematic 
analysis of the regime’s attitudes towards 
labor, the author’s opinions on the rul- 
ing class seem less well-founded, The 
chapter on social developments would 
seem to say that the sole or chief benefi- 
ciaries of the ‘‘new order’ have been the 
members of the officers’ caste who parti- 
cipated in the revolution, and who have 
formed a new class with its own special 
privileges. Mr.Wheelock does not pay enough 
attention to the connections between the 
officers’ caste, the lower middle-class and 
the bourgeoisie. The reader can, however, 
find interesting comments on this subject 
scattered throughout the book. Thus, for 
example, in the summary of the early 
period of the revolutionary regime, till the 
Suez crisis, he writes : 

“Although the largest landholdings had 
been broken down, the industrial mono- 
polies remained almost untouched. Indeed, 
the government on occasion encouraged 
the establishment of new monopolies. Ah- 
med Abboud, the most notorious Egyptian 
monopolist, was a welcome visitor to the 


Ministry of Finance and even at Nasser’s 
office. It was clear that the government, 
at least in the initial stages after the re- 
volution, did not want to alienate these 
‘monopolists’ whose experience and power 
were needed during the growing period 
of the new Egypt.” 

That this tendency was not weakened 
during or after Suez was proved by another 
fact mentioned parenthetically — that the 
government had sold a large part of the 
property of the expropriated British and 
French companies to private capitalists, 
at prices far below their true value — as 
well as by the comment on Nasser’s pro- 
grammatic speech to the Cooperatives’ 
Convention in 1957: 

“... He (Nasser... A.B.) anticipated the 
State in the role of ‘trustee’ over the 
people with protection of the small capi- 
talists and small savers as a principal ob- 
jective.” 

The author’s evaluation of the regime’s 
pretensions to social reform, in the light 
of what has been achieved so far, is quite 
pessimistic; his chapter. “Education and 
Social Developments,’ is summarized by 
the subtitle, “Nasser’s ‘New Society’ Un- 
realized.” 

Basically, Keith Wheelock is prepared 
to accept the excuses of the regime’s lead- 
ers for their failure to realize their de- 
clared social aims of raising the standard 
of living of the masses, They stress the 
great gap between the tasks facing the 
regime and the means at its disposal. 
They also emphasize the need to give 
economic development priority over social 
development. 

However, Mr. Wheelock goes on to 
prove that the gap exists not only between 
the tasks and the means, but also between 
planning and _ fulfilment, and perhaps 
also between reality and the data on 
which the plans are based. 

Since its inception the revolutionary re- 
gime has paid a great deal of attention 
to the problems of economic planning. A 
specific apparatus was established for this 
purpose, which was later raised to the 
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level of a special Ministry of Planning. 
In 1957 the first five-year plan for eco- 
nomic development was announced, and 
when it had been officially declared com- 
pleted (after three years), a second five- 
year-plan was officially begun this year 
(1960). 

Keith Wheelock devotes a great deal of 
atten.icn to the description of the plan- 
nng apparatus and its development, ana- 
lyzing its activities and exposing them to 
critical scru.iny, His conclusions are quite 
harsh, questioning a large part of what 
has already been done and what is yet 
supposed to be done in this field in Egypt. 

It seems to us, however, that on the 
subject of economic development and go- 
vernment planning, the author has not 
always succeeded in maintaining his strict 
objectivity, More than once we find the 
official American approach peering bet- 
ween the lines, This applies when he 
writes of government management of enter- 
prises and of the establishment of a planned 
economy, and even more so when he discus- 
ses Soviet aid and _ its 
Egyptian economy. 

A typical example of this approach can 
be found in the author’s attempt to di- 
minish the importance of Soviet aid to 
the point of attempting to prove that it 
places a heavy burden upon the Egyptian 
economy, that the terms were not easy 
ones, and that the Russians knew the 
weakness of the Egyptian economic plans, 
but considered it beneficial to their poli- 
cies fer Egypt to exceed her 
capacity (p. 156). 

It might be worthwhile, in this connec- 
tion, to quote an Egyptian economic 
journal which speaks for private capitalist 
groups nt marked for their over-enthns- 
iasm for the Soviet Union, In an editorial 
in the December issue of The Egypticn 
Economic and Political Review on “The 
Assistance Game,” the editors attempt to 
convince the ruling circles in the United 
States that: 

“There is also evidence of a regrettable 
lack of perspective amongst some count- 
ries whose resources allow them to make 


contribution to 


economic 


international assistance loans. All too fre- 
quently they approach the task of inter- 
national aid from the angle of purely 
commercial banking. It is illogical to re- 
quire a government to pay an_ interest 
equal to that paid by the private bor 
rower, yet this, until now, has been nor- 
mal practice in Western countries. Hence 
the success of the Soviet Union loans at 
2%...” 

The study of the domestic policies 
of the new regime in the UAR has been 
almost an unplowed field from the point 
of view of fundamental analysis, and this 
has given Mr. Wheelock’s book so much 
of its value. The UAR’s foreign policies— 
what it has become customary to call 
“Nasserism’”” — have, on the other hand, 
enjoyed a great deal of attention. The 
chapters of the book dealing with these 
matters are important, therefore, primarily 
for their full survey of the birth of these 
policies, and in explaining the origins of 
the methods and tools of “positive neutral- 
ism.” He describes the many aspects of 
“Nasserism”: its varying tactics, Machia- 
vellian methods of penetration and sub- 
version of neighboring and more distant 
countries, plots and violence against the 
governments of other Arab countries, etc. 
In so doing, the author greatly helps us 
to understand the tendencies within the 
Arab world — tendencies which are lead- 
ing to the growing unification of the peri- 
pheral states of that world with their 
many different regimes, from the Persian 
Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean — against 
the pretensions of Nasserist Egypt to be 
the hub of that world as a whole. 

In our opinion the author has not de- 
voted sufficient attention to the union 
between Egypt and Syria which led to 
the establishment of the UAR. The title 
of the book does, indeed, hint that he in- 
tended to deal with Egypt only, and not 
with UAR, but without a deeper amilysis 
of the causes and results of that union 
it would seem to be impossible to under- 
stand the present-day problems of Egypt 
and especially of Nasserism. 

The Israeli reader will find the author's 
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comments on the unfolding of Egyptian- 
Israeli relationships especially interesting. 
In dealing with this complex and explo- 
sive subject, we can sense how much ef- 
fort the author made to remain objective 
and unprejudiced. 

He lists a series of facts hinting that 
the deterioration of the relationships bet- 
ween Egypt and Israel was not perhaps 
inevitable and meniiins, among the rst, 
some personal remarks made by President 
Nasser in 1954 which prove that he was 
well aware of the significance and pos- 
sible results of the deterioration of rela- 
tionships with Israel to the point of 
armed conflict. In the author’s estimation, 
the “Gaza Operation” played a decisive 
role in sharpening the relations between 
Israel and Egypt, and he quotes a West- 
em source to the effect that “up to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, Egypt had been ra- 
ther less active against Israel than the 
other Arab countries,’ to which he adds: 
“It was however more than co‘ncidental 
that this ‘tough’ policy was adopted six 
days after David Ben-Gurion had been 
confirmed as Israeli Defense Minister’ 


(page 222—223). 


But Mr. Wheelock is careful to distin- 
guish between the British and French at- 
tacks against Egypt, which he criticizes 
strongly and derides completely, and the 
Israeli attack, which “may be understood 
from a logical point of view.” From his 
van‘age point on the other side, the 
author even contradicts Nasser’s attempts 
to cover up his defeat in Sinai. 

The book does try to explain Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s motives in moving the 
center cf gravity from the field of domes- 
tic policies to foreign affairs, but we do 
not agree that the explanations of per- 
sonal ambition and of the need to sunnly 
the “bread and circuses of an anti-im- 
perialist witch-hunt for the restive Egyp- 
tian people” exhaust these motives com- 
pletely, One of the positive motives be- 
hind President Nasser’s policies, and one 
which has led to important gains for 
Egypt, has been the recognition that in 


order to guarantee the resources for ra- 
dical changes on the domestic front an 
independent foreign policy was essen- 
tial. It is this policy which has gained 
Egypt broad economic assistance from 
both world blocs, on the best terms pos- 
sibie for her economy and future devel- 
opment. 

ABRAHAM BEN-TZUR 


Turkish Diplomatic History 


TURKEY AND THE WORLD, ALTEMUR 
KILIC, with an introduction by Wiliam O. 
Douglas, Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
1959. 

The author of this book is an American- 
educated Turkish citizen who has served as 
Press Attache to the Turkish Embassy in 
Washington This status gives the book the 
air of a special argument instead of an his- 
torical research work, It is, however, for the 
most part a survey of Turkish politcal and 
diplomatic relations with other countries 
since the War of Independence (1919— 
1922) and the Kemalist revolution, with- 
out any analysis or description of Turkish 
demestic political, economic, cultural or 
socal developments. 

The thread running through the book is 
the argument that throughout both the 19th 
and 20th centuries Turkey has looked to- 
wards the West, e.g, England and France 
in the past and the United States in more 
recent times. Any contradictory evidence 
was the result cf disappointments which the 
West had caused its Turkish friends. It is 
in the light of this position that the author 
describes the course of events, He makes 
strenuous efforts to prove that Turkish 
statesmen have always looked upon the 
Soviet Union as the greatest danger to Tur- 
key and the enlightened world, even during 
the early days of Kemalism. 

Despite this, the book can be helpful to 
the critical reader because of its concentra- 
tion of diplomatic and political facts, pre- 
sented systematically and in a readable form. 

MORDECHAI NAHUMI 















Construction of the Aswan Dam 


The Minister of Public Works of the 
Egyptian Province of the UAR, Mussa Arafa, 
stated at a press conference in Cairo re- 
cently that since the cornerstone of the Aswan 
High Dam was laid in January of this year 
work has been advancing steadily and con- 
siderable progress had been made, By the 
end of December 500,000 tons of granite will 
have been excavated from the main canals. 
This part of the project is scheduled for 
completion in 1963. 

In 1962, Arafa added, work will begin on 
the construction of the forward dam, intended 
to trap the flood waters, In 1964 regulated 
irrigation will be introduced in an area of 
700,000 feddan at present irrigated by inunda- 
tion. 

Most of the preparatory work has been 
completed, Arafa said. This included the 
construction of roads and a railroad track, 
as well as housing quarters for the workers 
employed at the site, 330 engineers — 65 of 
them Russian— and 300 workers are employ- 
ed on the construction of the dam. These 
numbers will be increased as the job of 
construction gets under way, Arafa emphasized 
the cooperation between the Soviet and 
Egyptian engineers and technicians, which, he 
said, took place “in friendship, brotherhood 
and mutual understanding.” 


American Aid to UAR 


Munam el-Kaissouny, the Minister of 
Economy in the UAR Government, stated on 
his return from the United States recently 
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that the US is examining the UAR’s request 
for an additional loan of $20 million for 
the construction of grain storage facilities in 
Egypt. Kaissouny said that the US has al- 
ready approved a loan of $22.5 million for 
the purchase of 100 Diesel railroad engines, 
as well as $10 million for the installation 
of a radio and telephone network in Syria. 
These loans were in addition to the $85 
million granted for surplus food supplies. 
In this connection the Cairo press said 
that the US loans to the UAR are gradually 
increasing. In 1959 the UAR received a total 
of $74 million from the United States; in 
1960 this sum increased to $ 139 million, and 
in the present financial year the UAR will 
receive loans totalling $115 million, in 
addition to $57 million in technical assistance. 


Soviet Loan to Syria 


An agreement on a 250 million rouble 
Soviet loan to Syria was recently signed in 
Moscow. This loan will be invested in the 
construction of a railroad track between 
Latakia and Kamishef, the erection of a 
fertilizer plant, the purchase of oil equip- 
ment and the construction of another 17 
small industrial plants. The loan was grant- 
ed under the provisions of the 1957 agree- 
ment On economic cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the UAR. 

This loan does not include the Soviet 
financial commitment for the construction of 
a dam on the Euphrates River which will 
produce hydro-electric power and irrigate six 
million dunams of land, The investment re- 
quired js 85 million roubles, and the dam’s 
construction will take seven years, 
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Soviet Assistance to Iraq 

According to the Iraqi A-Takadim, seven 
Soviet ships landed in the port in Basra in 
November, bringing machinery and equip- 
ment for 30 industrial plants to be erected 
in Iraq. The equipment was accompanied by 
Soviet technicians, who will apparently assist 
in erecting the plants. The equipment is in- 
tended for surveys on mineral resources, and 
the erection of industrial plants for the pro- 
duction of glass and textiles, medical instru- 
ments and electrical equipment. Among the 
Soviet supplies was ‘equipment for the Bagh- 
dad-Basra railroad, which will be erected with 
a 180 million rouble Soviet loan, 

The Iraqi paper added that the Soviet 
Union has promised to dispatch equipment 
for 70 industrial plants, under the terms of 
an agreement on technical and economic co- 
operation which fixed a total of 730 million 
roubles ($ 182 million) in Soviet aid to Iraq. 

The same source stated that the Iraqi 
Government has approved the agreement for 
economic and technical cooperation signed 
in October of this year with Czechoslova- 
kia, which went into force in the beginning 
of November. This agreement grants Iraq 
the equivalent of $33 million of credit for 
the expansion of its oil refining industry, 
electrical power stations and other enter- 
prises, The credit will be granted in eight 
instalments. 


Economic Crisis in Lebanon 


The Jordanian daily Al Manar carried the 
following dispatch from Beirut on October 
10: 

“Lebanon is now facing a grave crisis 
because of the existing dispute between the 
merchants and the owners of the weaving 
and textile plants, This is an old dispute, 
to which the authorities have always tried 
to find temporary solutions, which have 
proved unsuccessful. The owners of the in- 
dustrial plants demand that government pro- 
tect their products by levying new duties on 
imported goods sold at relatively low prices 
in Lebanon. 

“On the other hand, the merchants claim 
that although the duties have been raised 


several times, the local industrial plants 
have not yet succeeded in consolidating 
themselves, Levying a new tax may lead to 
a general price increase in which the prin- 
cipal sufferers will be the middle class and 
the members of the poorer classes. 

“The merchants also claim that increasing 
the prices of import textiles will harm 
Lebanon’s reputation as a tourist and re- 
creation center which sells goods to tou- 
tists and vacationers. In addition, it will 
open the door to smuggling from the neigh- 
boring countries. 

“In view of these two diametrically op- 
posed views, the Lebanese Government 
faces a delicate situation: the opposition 
will probably use the weapon of distur- 
bances in order to create difficulties. Fur- 
ther there are over 100,000 workers in 
Lebanon, and they can completely halt the 
country’s economic activities if they declare 
a general strike to protect their interests.” 


Jordanian Exports Go through 
Akaba 


The Jordanian Falastin reports that the 
management of Akaba harbor has decided 
to concentrate all Jordan’s exports in this 
port, now that the road between Akaba 
and Amman has been completed. 

In practice 90% of all Jordan's imports 
are currently shipped through Akaba. The 
port can handle 600,000 tons annually, 
while Jordan imports 360,000 tons of 
goods annually. 

Falastin adds that the Akaba port author- 
ities hope that Iraqj merchants will begin 
importing goods through Akaba following 
the resumption of ties between Amman and 
Baghdad, Special transition warehouses have 
been built for goods intended for Iraq, 


Saudi Arabia Builds New Roads 

The Saudi Arabian Government has 
drawn up a plan to construct a national road 
network, This was stated recently by Mec- 
ca Radio. The Saudi Arabian authorities 
intend to devote considerable attention to 
development and to increasing the national 
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income. A detailed program for the ex- 
pansion of the educational system has been 
prepared, and considerable sums of money 
have been allocated for industrial and agri- 
cultural development. 

It was stated officially that the Saudi 
Arabian budget, which was 214.6 million 
rials ($59.9 million) in 1949 and 490 
millicn rials ($1412 million) in 1953, 
reached a sum of 1,410 million rials ($394.8 
million) in 1960. 


A Sudanese Delegation to Moscow 


A Sudanese trade delegation will visit 
Moscow in January 1961 in order to con- 
duct commercial talks, following an agree- 
ment signed recently by the Soviet Union 
and the Sudan, This was stated by the Su- 
danese Al Ayaham. Last year a Soviet com- 
mercial delegation visited the Sudan and 
held talks which resulted in the signing of 
the above agreement. 


The Arab Financial Institution 


The Arab League Secretariat has called 
upon the League’s member states to con- 
firm the agreement on the establishment of 
am Arab financial body for economic devel- 
opment. The League’s Eccnomic Council 
decided on this step some months ago. 

in its letter to the Arab countries the 
League Secretariat asked that each country 
pay up 10% of its participation in the 
proposed body’s capital resources, which 
will total $20 million. This capital will be 
provided by the member states and will be 
paid in Egyptian pounds, according to the 
follow'ng allocaticns : 

Jordan LE 564,000 

Sudan — LE 1,200,000 

Iraq — LE 3,196,090 

Saudi Arabia — LE 2,914,000 

UAR — LE 10,058,090 

Lebanon — LE 1,128,000 

Libya — LE 376,000 

Yemen — LE 564,000, 





Middle East Oil Production Rises 
In the first nine months of 1960 the pro- 





duction of crude oil 
increased by 12.9% 


in the Middle East 
over the comparative 
figures for 1959, Production was 193,705,000 


tons of oil — a record for the nine- 
month period — or 22 million tons more 
than the production for the same period 
last year. 

The relative increases per country were: 
Kuwait 16.4%, Iraq — 14.7%, Saudi 
Arabia — 12%; and Iran — 10.8%. 

The Middle East produces about a 
quarter of the world’s total oil produc- 
tion, and is the principal supplier of oil 
to Western Europe. 





Which is the Center of Ar*b 
Culture ? 


The Lebanese periodical Al-Huryest re- 
cently conducted a poll among well-known 
Arab writers on the question: is the capital 
of Arab culture in Cairo and Beirut ? 

Most of the writers awarded the palm 
to Beirut. 

One of the participants in the poll, the 
weman writer, Selma Giusi, replied: ‘There 
can no doubt that Lebanon is the center of 
Arabic literature, for the following reasons: 
firstly, Lebanon has more freedom of ex- 
pression than any other Arab country, and 
this freedom of expression is an important 
factor in fostering literature, 

“Secondly, Lebanon is open to all the 
inhabitants of the Arab world, and most 
of the Lebanese periodicals deal with literary 
trends and developments in all the Arab 
countries, whereas Cairo does not display any 
interest in literary material published out- 
side the UAR. The Egyptian writers quote 
only their own great writers, and they are 
not familiar with the work of Arab writers 
from other countries.” 


Excavations in Petra 


Archaeological excavations are currently be- 
ing ccnducted in Petra — the famous 
“rose-red city half as old as time’ — in 
Southern Jordan, The Director of the Jor- 
danian Department of Antiquities, Dr. Awni 
Dajani, said that the purpose of these ex- 
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cavations is to study the extent of Hel- 
Jenistic influence in the area in ancient 
times. 

“Although it is still too early to say what 
the remains of the buildings left from 
that period are, “Dr. Dajani said,” the 
quantity of pottery and other materials 
dating from that period (the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries B.C) wh'ch were found on the 
site indicate that the Nabateans conquered 
Petra at that time.” 


Iran Wants to Change her Script 

At the last convention of Iranian wr ters 
and poe's, held in Teheran, the d’‘scuss’on 
centered round changing the script used in 
Iran from Arabic to Latin characters. 

This discussion has been proceed'ng for 
the last fifty years among Iranian intel!ect- 
uals Although several attempts have been 
made to bridge the gap between thse who 
favor changing the script and those who 
support the traditional characters, no agree- 
ment has yet been reached. 
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Polls undertaken by the Iranian press have 
revealed that most Iranian intellectuals and 
nearly all the members of the younger 
generation unhesitatingly favor replacing the 
cumbersome Arabic script by ancther script 
which will be more suited to the Persian 
language. 

The opponents of the Arabic script, who 
are united in the Movement for the Reform 
of Persian Script, headed by the Rector of 
the Faculty of Literature of the University 
of Teheran, Professor Said Nafisi, bel-ng 
to two separate camps. While an extreme 
nationalist element favors the revival of the 
Pahlevi script, which was used in Iran 
before the coming of Islam but which 
suffers from the same drawbacks as the 
Arabic script (e. g. an absence of vowel 
scunds), the great majority favors the in- 
troduct‘on of ordinary Latin characters. 

The supporters of reform base their case, 
inter alia, on the surprising results achiev- 
ed in Turkey and the Soviet republics of 
Central Asia and the Caucasus, in which 
the percentage of illiteracy dropped sharply 
after the Arabic script was replaced. In 
the’r opinion the intreduction of Latin 
characters will make it easier for Iranian 
publishers to issue the classics of Persian 
literature in cheap editions for macs circula- 
tion; this wi'l enable them to penetrate 
every Iranian home and offset the influence 
of the foreign-lancuage literature which has 
a particularly strong effect cn the younger 
generation 

At the same time, the reformers are not 
opposed to the study of the Arabic script 
in the schools, so that punils shonld be 
able to read important werks which have 
appeared in Arabic Persian in the original 
language. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 





Ishmael is on vacation. “Month 


by Month” will re-appear next month. 














The Afro-Asian Institute 


An important step forward in the develop- 
ing relations between Israel and the countries 
of Africa and Asia was taken a few weeks 
ago with the opening of the Afro-Asian 
Institute or, to give it its full name — the 
Afro-Asian Institute for Labor Economics and 
Cooperation in Israel. 

The idea of establishing the Institute was 
born some time ago and went through a 
number of different stages in accordance 
with the changing situation and _ Israel's 
potentialities. During recent years many tens 
of Asians and Africans have come to Israel 
in order to participate in various seminars. 
These courses, which were very successful, 
were organized by various Government depart- 
ments or other public or Histadrut bodies, 
without any real coordination between them. 
The Ministry for Foreign Affairs, interested, 
in strengthening the ties between Israel and 
the Asian and African countries, continued 
to press for greater organization and system- 
atization in these activities, 

The chief problem which had to be solved 
before such a central institute could be 
organized was a financial one. This problem 
found a partial solution when Mr. Pinhas 
Lavon, the Secretary General of the Histad- 
rut, discussed the project with the leaders of 
the AFL-CIO during a visit to the United 
States. It was decided that the institute would 
be established and run jointly by the Histad- 
rut and the United States trade union move- 
ment. Mr. George Meany, the Chairman of 
the Board of the AFL-CIO, was chosen as 
one of the co-chairmen, the second chairman 


being Mr. Eliahu  Elath, 


former Israeli 





Ambassador to London. The Board of the 
Institute includes a number of prominent 
Israeli academicians, including Professors Ro- 
tenstreich, Katzir and H. Halperin, as well as 
Mr. Walter Reuther and other 
union leaders, 


American 


The fulfillment of the idea was not a 
speedy one, and was preceded by painstaking 
planning and research as well as by visits to 
many countries. It was finally decided that 
the term of studies would be six months. 
This period was fixed in consultation with 
experts and with some of the African govern- 
ments, who pointed out that the absence of 
their students in the Institute would be felt, 
since many already fill jmportant tasks. 


An annual budget of IL. 650,000 was de- 
cided upon, An additional budget was set 
aside for the erection of the Institute build- 
ing, which will also contain a dormitory. 
The students will only have to pay their 
passage to Israel and their pocket expenses 
during their stay. About 60 students will 
participate in each course, which will be 
divided into two parts. The first three months 
will be devoted to theoretical studies, especially 
in the fields of cooperation and trade union 
organization, The lecturers will be professors 
of the Universities of Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv, as well as specialists from Histadrut 
institutions, In addition, lecturers from abroad, 
including the African and Asian countries 
themselves, will be invited. For the second 
course a lecturer will come from England. 
Instructors of academic standing will help 
the students in their work and aid them in 
establishing social contacts. Studies will be 
carried on in both English and French. 
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On the conclusion of the theoretical studies 
the students will choose their individual fields 
of interest and will be enabled to study the 
problems at first hand, They will go to the 
kibbutzim and moshavim or to the planning 
centers of the different settlement regions. 
Those interested in doing so will be able to 
do practical work in consumers’ cooperatives, 
factories, banks or government offices, 


There will be a total of 300 hours of 
lectures, and the students will also be re- 
quired to devote about 400 hours to in- 
dependent theoretical study. Towards the con- 
clusion of the course they will be asked to 
prepare a research paper on their own 
countries and an additional paper on “How 
to utilize what we have learnt in Israel.” 
Of these papers the acting Director of the 
Institute, Mr, Moshe Gilboa, says: “We 
don't want the students to imitate us blindly. 
We will also learn from them during their 
stay with us.’” Upon completing the course 
each student will receive a certificate. 

The directors of the Institute consider the 
response both by governments and individuals 
to be a serious achievement, This is especially 
true in view of the fact that there are about 
20,000 scholarships offered throughout the 
world to African students, There were 134 
applications for the first course, and though 
it had originally been planned for only 60, 
70 were finally accepted, One of them was 
a women from the Philippines. Up till now 
31 countries have accepted the Institute’s 
invitation to send students to one of the 
terms, These countries include : Japan, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
Nigeria, Nepal, Northern Rhodesia, the 
Philippines, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ugan- 
da, Thailand, Kenya, the former French Con- 
go, Gambia, the Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo, Madagascar, Senegal, Mali, 
Gabon, Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Togo, Daho- 
mey, Upper Volta and Niger. Other countries 
are reported to be negotiating their participa- 
tion, 

According to the acting Director, Mr. Gil- 
boa, the Institute will also publish pamphlets 
on various subjects. These pamphlets will be 
one of the means of maintaining contact with 
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former students. It is also hoped that the 
Institute's lecturers will be able to visit 
their students’ countries in person. 


Changing the Chiefs of the 
General Staff 


The announcement that the Chief of Staff 
of the Israel Defense Forces was to resign 
aroused widespread interest and highlighted 
the operation of government in Israel and 
the civilian authority's attitude towards the 
army. 

Since the state’s establishment it has be- 
come customary to replace the Chief of Staff 
every few years, Apart from military reasons, 
there is another purely civilian reason, This 
is the desire to maintain complete and con- 
stant civilian control over the army. One of 
the methods of doing this is for the Israel 
Government to appoint a new Chief of Staff 
every few years, The appointment itself is 
brought to the Cabinet by the Minister of 
Defense, who is at present also the Prime 
Minister, This means that the highest military 
post in Israel, which carries with it executive 
tasks of the highest importance, does not 
remain in the hands of one man. 

Since 1948 five Chiefs of Staff have already 
been replaced. The sixth Chief of Staff, 
Aluf Zvi Tsur, who recently returned from 
a two-year study course in France and the 
United States, will take up his post at the 
beginning of 1961. It is interesting to note 
that all the outgoing Chiefs of Staff have 
taken up civilian posts on completing their 
military duties. This is further proof of the 
fact that the Israeli army is a people’s army 
not centered round professional soldiers with 
military ambitions, 

The first Chief of Staff, Ya’akov Dori, is 
today the head of the Haifa Institute of 
Technology, His successor, Yigal Yadin, is 
today a professor of archaeology in the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem and a _ well-known 
figure on the local and international archaeo- 
logical scene. One of his most noted recent 
exploits was the discovery of the Bar-Kochba 
papyri in the caves of the Judean desert. 
The third Chief of Staff, Mordekhai Makleff, 
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today heads the potash works at the Dead 
Sea, one of Israel’s most important develcp- 
ment projects, The fourth, Moshe Dayan, 
who headed the army during a particularly 
difficult period, is today the Minister of 
Agriculture, It seems likely that the present 
Chief of Staff, Haim Laskov, will also dcff 
his uniform and take his leave from military 
life, after nearly 25 years of service. 


The Voice of Israel in Swahili 


One day at the beginn‘:.2 of December, at 
5.15 p.m. on the 33.3 meter shortwave band, 
the Kol Israel (Voice of Israel) broadcasting 
station cpened a new program intended to 
teach the 50 million inhabitants of East 
Africa whose lingua franca is Swahili, Only 
two large radio stations — the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and Moscow Radio — 
broadcast in this language. Kol Israel has now 
joined these two stations with a_ half-hour 
daily program. 

Two of the program's editors are young 
Tanganyikans, Mr, James M. Simba and Mr. 
Rafael Makenga, who came here specially 
for this purpose, The first program was cpen- 
ed by Foreign Minister Mrs. Golda Meir, 
who dwelt on the ties of friendship between 
Israel and the countries of Africa, and the 
director of Kol Israel, Mr. Hanoch Givtcn. 


The Congress of Municipal 
Authorities 

November witnessed an event of major 
importance: the 15th Coneress cf the In‘er- 
national Union of Local Authorities, held in 
Tel Aviv and attended by 650 mayors and 
town councillors from 34 countries, For the 
first time the TULA Cengress was attended 
by delegates from several newlv-independent 
African states, such as Ghana, Nigeria, Mali, 
Chad and Sierra Leone Far Eastern represent- 
atives were also prominent: Japan, for ex- 
ample, sent 12 mayors. Many other countries 
would have sent delegates if it were not for 
the heavy expenses involved; each delegate 
had to bear his own expences, apart from 
tours of Israel The Eastern Euronean count- 
ries do not belong to TULA, which has its 
headquarters in the Hague, and thus they 
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did not send any representatives, although s 
Yugoslavian delegate participated actively, 

One of the reascns why the 15th IULA 
Congress attracted such widespread interest 
was that it was the first congress ever held 
outside Europe, The previous congress was 
held in West Berlin, and that city’s mayor, 
Mr. Willy Brandt, came to Israel in order 
to hand the official IULA flag to the Mayor 
of Tel Aviv, Mr. Mordekhai Namir. Several 
Cities vied for the privilege of holding the 
congress, among them Washington and Tel 
Aviv. The latter eventually won the contest, 
presumably because as the largest city in a 
developing country it could serve as an ex- 
ample to many other new cities. 

At the end of the ccngress, which was 
closed in Jerusalem by an address by the 
Prime Minister of Israel, Mr David Ben- 
Gur’on, it was generally agreed that it had 
attained the objectives it set itself, namely, 
an exchange of information and opinions on 
achievements and failures in the municipal 
field. In addition, this congress played the 
important rcle of forg'ng ties of friendship 
between the representatives of various count: 
ries which are facing similar problems, de- 
spite the great distances which separate their 
cities, towns and villages. 

The main theme of the 15th Congress was 
the development problems of new and grow- 
ing mun‘c'pal authorities, A delegate from 
Ceyl-n, for example, lectured on the role 
of the municipalities in the social and cultural 
integration of a population undergoing a 
process of development, A Ghanaian delegate 
spoke about agricultural development in these 
areas, 

The Coneress adepted a decision dealing 
with this subiect, proposed by the Mavor of 
Haifa, Mr. Abba Khouchy. This resolution 
calls for the fostering of cooperation and 
mutual assistance in the municipal field be- 
tween the cld-established countries and new 
corntries with limited means. Inter alia Mr. 
Khonshy adopting a_ procedure 
widely uced in Icrael — the adoption of 
local councils in underdeveloped countries by 
more advanced local ceunc‘ls, which can 
extend aid and advice based on their own 
experience. ‘ZE'EV SCHIFF 
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In a fundamental sense the improvements 
the Arab community in Israel has enjoyed 
since the establishment of the State have 
been palliatives, and the degree of impar- 
tiality with which they have been treated 
by the government has been a side issue. 

The Arab minority sits at the table of 
strangers in a house it has not built. Due 
to historical reascns the Arab community 
has had no opportunity to contribute to the 
country of wh‘ch it is a part, (Indeed in 
certain circumstances it would have been 
dishonorable to do so.) 

Since the Arab community has had no 
share in Israel's past, it must obtain a share 
in Israel’s future, It can do this only by 
giving — and giving something sufficiently 
marked to give it a sense of belong’ng and 
identification with the country of which it 
is a part. In a sense this is a long-range 
process. 

The problem we face is what contribution 
the Arab community can make in the next 
10 to 15 years. None militarily, a very 
minor one econcmically, and due to the 
lack of engagement in Israel, none politic 
ally, Therefore the only sphere that remains 
is the cultural. 

My proposal is the establishment of an 
Arab University in Israel. Such an_ insti- 
tution will, as I shall explain, not suffer 
from the comparatively small size of the 
Arab community and will be a definite and 
unique contribution by the Arab community 
to the nation as a whole. 

Due to the insufficient development of 
secondary education in the Arab community 
and its limited size, the student body 








could not consist of Arabs alone, If we 
assume that the languages of instruction 
would be Arabic and English (not Heb- 
rew, in order not to defeat the purpose of 
the University), and that about one-fifth of 
the student body would be Arabic-speaking 
Jewish Israelis, the remaining fraction of 
the eighty percent would have to come 
from abroad, For obvious reasons the Mid- 
dle East would contribute few, but there 
are the following areas where either Ara- 
bic is spoken to some degree or Arab cul- 
ture has been spread through the medium 
of Islam, First — Nerth Africa, which is 
ideally located to send those of its students 
who wish to eschew a French education 
without going to the expensive procedure 
of studying in the United Kingdom or the 
United States, Second — certain Arabic- 
speaking regions of French Africa and 
certain regions of Nigeria where the Arabic 
language or Islam or both have spread. 
Third — those countries in the Far East 
where the old Arab trade routes have 
spread Arabic culture and religion, such 
as Malaya, the Philippines, Indonesia Fourt’ 
— other areas which have a tie with Arab 
culture, such as Iran, Pakistan and Afgha- 
nistan. In the first place, part of the 
student body drawn from these sources 
would not encounter the language difficulty 
to such a degree as if they were to study 
at the Hebrew University or at other uni- 
versities outside their own country. Seccndly, 
a university located in Israel would be more 
convenient to the homes of students drawn 
from some of these countries, and, finally, 
part of the student body drawn from these 
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countries would find an Arab University a 
more congenial milieu than any other insti- 
tution outside their own country. On the 
other hand, the presence of such a variety 
of cultures could not but act as a stimulat- 
ing influence on the indigenous part of 
the student body, and, through it, on the 
Israeli community as a whole. 

While in the recruitment of the student 
body a certain fraction of Jews could be 
admitted, it would seem necessary at first 
that the faculty be composed, with few ex- 
ceptions, of Arabs, foreign nationals of Arab 
descent and foreign nationals, in general, in 
order that the University should not be 
just another benefit conferred by the Israeli 
Government together with better sanitation 
and improved seeds. 

The Arab part of the faculty (in addi- 
tion to what can be supplied from domestic 
sources) could come from two main groups: 
North Africans with academic degreees who 
for various reasons have not been absorbed 
into their countries’ system of higher edu- 
cation or public life; and North and Latin 
Americans of Lebanese and Syrian descent. 
A university in Israel of the kind proposed 
would have the advantage of offering pion- 
eering work for the benefit of their 
culture in a politically stable society with 
a high standard of living. The prospect 
of making a real and valuable contribu- 
tion to harmony between two hitherto only 
coexisting peoples, as well as being instru- 
mental in the renaissance of one of the 
world’s richest cultural and academic tradi- 
tions, should be enough to engage the in- 
terests of a few outstanding and many com- 
petent foreign academic personalities. In ad- 
dition, an Arab University might have a 
specific attraction for the many orientalists 
and classicists in the Western world, since 
Turkey, Greece and North Africa are not 
unduly distant. 

It is still an open question whether the si- 
tuation of the Arab community in Israel 
will be that of the Chinese in Indonesia, 
the Jews in Poland or the Hindus in South 
Africa, who have been prevented from mak- 
ing a contribution to the country of which 


they constitute a part and in whose frame: | 
work they have developed. On the other — 
hand, their development can be that of the © 
Scottish or Welsh communities in England, ~ 
the French in Canada, the Swedes in Finland © 
and the Bretons in France, who have retains — 
ed their customs and a large part of their — 
languages while at the same time making a | 
clearly valuable and unmistakable contribu. | 
tion to the country as a whole, In promot- i 
ing this latter course of events I believe an 
Arab University would be an integral part. © 
It would be a center of impulses to further — 
progress in the Arab community in the form ~ 
of extension and jmprovement of the educa: © 
tional system, the creation of a professional — 
class equipped to meet the demands of mo- 
dern industrial society, female emancipation 
and further cultural and scientific contribu- 
tion, These influences in a closely-knit society 
such as Israel could not fail to have re 
percussions on the culture of the country as 
a whole,and the Jewish monologue would 
be converted into an Israeli dialogue, 

Stockholm JOSEPH ENGEL 


. New Outlook Proposals Warmly . 
Welcomed 
The Israeli press recently carried re- 
ports indicating that the Foreign Ministry. 
disapproved of New Outlook’s critical ar- 
ticles on Israeli foreign policy, I want to 
assure you that all the progressive groups 
and thinkers in this country back your 
struggle for real friendship, justice and 
peace based on direct contact between 
Arabs and Jews, Your proposals for solv- 
ing the Palestinian Arab refugee problem 
are warmly welcomed by many people 
in Israel and abroad. Although these pro- 
posals are in the right direction, they are 
opposed by the Foreign Ministry, and this 
is the reason for Mrs. Golda Meir’s at- 
tacks on you. Your policy is the only one 
which will bring peace, sooner or later, 
and not the policy advocated by the Isra- 
eli delegation at the United Nations; 
which sides with France against the Alger- © 
ian people’s demand for freedom, 
ABDUL SALAM Y.MASSARUEH 
Taiybe 








